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WHERE IS THE BOY 
TO EQUAL HIM? 

ENGLAND LOSES A 
NOBLE SON 

The Boy Who Began to Work 
at Six and What He Did 

NEVER AGAIN 

In a onc-roomcd cottage at Thackley 
near Bradford there was born in 1855 
a boy whose mother could not read, 
but who was himself to become one of 
. the great scholars of our day. 

His name : was Joseph Wright. * At 
six he started work, earning is. < 5 d. a 
week by driving a donkey-cart between 
a quarry and a blacksmith’s shop. But 
he was ambitious, and before he was 
seven lie had left to better himself. He 
was now earning 3s. 6d. as a mill hand. 

Struggle With Poverty 

Ilis widowed mother was a gallant 
woman who struggled with poverty like 
a heroine. Little Joseph tried hard to 
help her. He never went to school, but 
when his work was done he would give 
himself reading lessons from the Bible 
and Pilgrim’s Progress. He wanted to 
learn to read in order to understand 
newspaper reports about the Franco- 
Prussian War. Once lie could read he 
devoured books ; and at 20 he opened 
a night school with 18 pupils at 2d. 
a week. 

He began work at the mill at 7 a.m. 
and after his work was done would 
teach pupils. When they went to bed he 
would sit up till 2 a.m. teaching himself 
Greek, Latin, French, and German. 

He matriculated at the University 
of London in 1875, and the next year 
went to Heidelberg for a course of 
mathematics, which he paid for out of 
his /40 savings. Then ho became a 
schoolmaster, first in England and then 
in Heidelberg. ITe went on learning 
languages, ; adding Sanskrit, Gothic, 
Bulgarian, Lithuanian, Russian, Old 
Norse, Old Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Old and Middle High German to 
liis store. 

Love of Children 

Then the man who had not learned to 
read till he was 16 began his Oxford 
career at 33. He wrote many grammar 
books and compiled the English Dialect 
Dictionary. From 1901 to 1925 he was a 
professor at Oxford. 

He was happily married and had a 
host of scholarly friends, but he loved 
and understood children as well as the 
simplest old Nannie. A more human 
scholar never lived. 

He has died, and we shall never sec 
his like in England again. No boy now 
lias to teach himself to read at 16 ; no 
child is - allowed to go to work at six. 
Our opportunities arc far greater than 
his were; but our achievements can 
hardly be greater. Where is the boy of 
these days who will equal him ? 


Propping to Eartli 


•. ./ . 

iM 


The beginning c? a 500-feet dive before opening the parachute at Brooklands 




An American flying-man comes gently to earth 



Only a short time ago a parachute descent was considered to be solely a spectacular show 
performance, but flying-men are now coming to regard the parachute as a necessary part 
of their equipment, and hundreds of pilots and others have come safely to earth in this way. 
Here are pictures of descents in England and America. 


A WOMAN ALONE 

SIX YEARS OF GREAT 
DROUGHT 

Carrying Water a Mile for 
the Birds 

THE FIVE WILD FOLK 

Though the great drought has broken in 
Central Australia, our correspondent Mrs. 
Bates, writing early in January from her tent 
on the border of civilisation, reports that 
drought still holds on the railway line in 
the western part of South Australia. We give 
this passage from her last letter. 

We are still enduring drought condi¬ 
tions and a heat veering between no 
and 120 degrees. I have never known 
such great heat in January. February 
is usually the crucial month. 

Famished Soil 

I was amused to read of England’s 
anxiety in her few months of drought. 
This is my seventh year of intense 
drought. Not three inches of rain fell 
in 1929. I carry my birds’ water-supply 
from a mile away, but not many birds 
arc left alive. A few cockatoos and 
parrots remain, but the hundreds that 
were here have succumbed to the 
drought years. The seed pods on which, 
they fed have gone, and they did not 
take to crumbs as bird-seed. Also 
many little bush animals have died out. 

The view before my camp does not 
show a single plant or flower. Even the 
needle-leafed trees, called mulga by the 
whites, have at last given up the struggle, 
every ounce of thpir sap having been used 
up. The saltbush has also gone, but the 
seeds are there, 

I am alone with a famished soil, and 
there is no sound except that of the 
birds I have kept alive. 

In a few more years the great Central 
Australian desert will be uninhabited, 
a condition brought about by the 
thousand generations of dwellers who 
have burned and destroyed and de¬ 
stroyed and burned through the ages. 
One day that desert will become fertile 
country again, but its natives will have 
abandoned it to come into civilisation 
and death. 

A Friendly Note 

Five others came down some time ago, 
two men, two women, and a little boy, 
and their group is on the way. I heard 
some tree-chopping yesterday, and I 
think others of the group have arrived. 
The chopping is a friendly note to 
announce their arrival to those who 
preceded them. I went to the edge of 
the hill where the choppers were but I 
could not see them. They saw me, for 
the chopping ceased.. They will pro¬ 
bably watch me for a little (they always 
do) before they show up. 

Be careful of our dear Empire, Mr. 
Editor, for there arc disruptive creatures 
endeavouring to cut the ties that bind 
it, and it is only in its united warp and 
woof that the safety and wellbeing of 
the whole world lies. Pictures on page 7 
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HERO OF OUTARDE 
FALLS 

VALOUR IN THE BED 
OF A RIVER 

The Little Finlander and the 
Great Dane 

69 HOURS UNDER WATER 

A sad and splendid piece of news 
comes from Canada. It is the story of 
how Arvo Silyala toiled under the falls 
of the Outarde River to save his friend 
Peter Trans. 

A great coffer-dam is being constructed 
at the falls, and Trans was working 
there as a diver. He was a tall young 
Dane who had done diving work in 
his own country and in Germany. This 
spring his Wife was bringing their two 
little boys to join him in Quebec. 

Unlike Trans, the expert diver, Silyala 
was just a labourer, a humble man, 
small, and unhcroic in appearance. He 
had emigrated from Finland 

An Alarming Silence 

The diver went down as usual one 
Monday morning, and came up to ask 
that the ladder should be moved. Then 
he went down again. 

After some time the engineers grew 
anxious, and signalled to Trans, but he 
did not answer. Then they knew that 
an accident had happened, and they 
telegraphed to Montreal for divers. At 
midday an aeroplane set out with two 
men on board, but a snowstorm began, 
and instead of arriving on Monday they 
arrived on Wednesday, _ 

Rescue work had been going on, how¬ 
ever, since Monday. Arvo Silyala, one 
of the labourers, had gone to the chief 
engineer andvvolunteered to go down 
to see if he could help Trans. The 
engineer refused because Silyala was 
not a diver and had no proper suit, but 
the Finn insisted, and an emergency 
diving suit was rigged up for him. 

A Handclasp in the Dark 

During a snowstorm this brave little 
labourer descended 20 feet below the 
river. The freezing water penetrated 
his suit at once, and when he came up 
he was chilled to the bone, but triumph¬ 
ant. He had seen Trans standing 
upright. After warming himself Silyala 
went down again, but the current pre¬ 
vented him getting close to Trans. 

It was decided to sink a crib round 
Trans and pump it out. Men worked all 
night making the crib. On Tuesday 
morning Silyala went down again and 
this time managed to reach Trans. There 
were obstructions round him which 
Silyala could not move, but he man¬ 
aged to reach the diver's hand. 

Never was a stranger handclasp given. 
In the darkness under the tempestuous 
river Silyala shook the diver’s hand 
again and again hoping for some least 
pressure in return. But there was no 
sign of life. • , 

Ready to Risk His Life 

Silyala went up with the tragic news, 
and rescue work continued feverishly. 
The labourer continued diving, in order 
to guide those working above. He 
might easily have met the same fate as 
Trans, and he knew it, but he was ready 
to risk his life. A doctor .was waiting 
above in the hope of being able to re¬ 
store the diver once he was brought to 
the surface. 

The currents gradually carried Trans 
under the coffer-dam. When at last an 
aeroplane brought the two expert divers 
Silyala worked with them to cut away 
the timbers, and finally they brought 
Trans up, but he had long been dead. 

The currents and some obstruction 
must have trapped him, or lie may have 
slipped in descending the ladder. No 
one knows how the tragedy began. We 
only know that the diver was 69 hours 
below the icy river, and nearly all that 
time a little man who had never worn 
a diving suit before was working to 
rescue his friend 20 feet under the water. 


WHY NO ONE DARED 
TO SAY NO 

PARLIAMENT AND THE 
STAG-BUTCHERS 

Story of a Somerset Holiday 
Told in the Commons 

THE VOICE OF DEMETRIUS 
THE SILVERSMITH 

The House of Commons gave leave, 
without a division, for the introduction 
of a Bill to prohibit stag-hunting, and 
the C.N. looks to all humane and kindly 
people in Parliament and out to see that 
the Bill goes through. 

It is the first attempt that lias been 
made in Parliament to stop the torture 
of animals in Devon and Somerset, and 
one of the Parliamentary reporters says 
that “ No one dared .to say No ” to the 
request of Mr. J. A. Lovat - Fraser for 
leave to introduce the Bill, for Mr. 
Fraser read to the House this story of 
an cyc-witncss of one of the meetings 
of the Devon and Somerset Stag-lninters. 

What an Eye-Witness Saw 

As I with some others was sitting on 
horseback beside the stream the stag came 
walking out of the stream not more than four 
yards away. 

He was greatly distressed. His sides were 
heaving like a blacksmith’s bellows; his 
mouth was open; his tongue lolled out of his 
mouth. Every now and then he would pause 
and kneel in the stream, dipping his forehead 
in the water. Then he rose and walked slowly 
up stream, the most appealing look in his eyes. 

. When tackled by the hounds the stag jumped 
into a wire fence and rolled backwards into 
the stream amid the pack, which seized and 
mauled him. He got up with the hounds 
hanging on to him, and jumped head first 
, into a holly bush. The hounds dragged him 
out, and before the huntsmen could reach 
the spot the stag and hounds bumped down 
the bank of the stream together. The stag 
got to his legs with blood streaming down 
his near forelegs and his hindquarters were 
smeared with blood. 

He ran across the stream into a field sur¬ 
rounded by a brick wall. Here he was brought 
to bay, and the huntsman came up and stuck 
him. 

I took the time. It was four and a half 
minutes before his eye nerve was insensitive. 
I examined the carcase. It was mauled 
everywhere. The fore muscle of the near leg 
was torn from the bone. The stag’s torture 
lasted for 25 minutes from entering the stream. 

The House listened to the reading of 
this story with evident emotion, and 
the opposition of Colonel Hamilton 
Gault, M.P. for Taunton, fell on deaf 
ears. If stag-hunting is stopped, he says, 
it will prejudice a large section of his 
constituents. 

A Moral From Ephesus 

It seems a pity. If murder were 
stopped it would presumably prejudice 
the hangman and the scaffold men. If 
stealing were stopped it would pre¬ 
sumably prejudice those who receive 
the stolen goods. And if cruelty is 
stopped it will presumably prejudice 
all those who profit by it. Perhaps 
they may come to learn to profit by 
something more English. In any case 
the House of Commons was in no mood 
to listen to the plea of the Member for 
Taunton. Perhaps there were those 
who remembered the talk in Ephesus 
many years ago, when there arose no 
small stir , for a certain man named 
Demetrius, a silversmith , which made 
silver shrines for Diana , brought no small 
gain unto the craftsmen, whom he called 
together and said, This Paul hath turned 
away much people , saying that they be 
no gods which are made with hands, so 
that our craft is in danger . ; 

■ The craft of the Devon and Somerset 
Stag-hunters is in danger, but the good 
name of the English people is more than 
Diana’s silver shrines. 


A CAPTIVE BECOMES 
A GUEST 

JAAFAR AND THE WILD 
SENUSSI 

Fighting a Thing Out Instead 
of Talking It Out 

A TALE FOR THE C.L.N. 

Here is a tale, and a true one, for those 
who wonder why we should join the 
C.L.N. and our country should join the 
League of Nations. 

The other day the Dorset Yeomanry 
had a dinner, and their guest of honour 
was a man they had galloped down and 
hacked at with sabres in the Senussi 
desert during the war. 

He is J a afar Pasha-el- Askeri, who 
won the German Iron Cross for his 
brilliant work in the Turkish and 
German armies. He turned the wild 
Senussi men into a decent fighting force 
and led them against the British in two 
battles. Then he -was captured in a 
cavalry engagement, and fretted so 
much in captivity that he determined 
to escape, cost what it might. He was 
lodged in the citadel at Cairo, and tried 
to slide down a blanket rope to the 
moat, but the rope failed and he fell 
heavily. He was recaptured, unable ter 
move, and carried to hospital. 

His Guard of Honour 

The authorities felt sorry for him, and 
liked the trusty look in his eyes. They 
set him free on parole. Then he one day 
picked up an Arab newspaper and read 
how the Turks were executing some 
Arab friends. 

Jaafar came to the British Army and 
said he realised now that he had been 
fighting on the wrong side. He became 
Commander-in-Chief of Feisal’s army, 
and was made a Companion of St. 
Michael and St. George for gallant con¬ 
duct about Maan. Lord Allenby saw 
that when he came to receive his C.M.G. 
the Guard of Honour was formed by his 
captors, the men of the Dorset Yeo¬ 
manry, and Jaafar laughed aloud as he 
recognised them. 

After the war Jaafar became in turn 
Governor of Aleppo in Syria, Minister of 
Defence in Mesopotamia, and Prime 
Minister. Now he is Mesopotamia 
Minister in London, and has been called 
to the Bar at Gray’s Inn. 

Our One Defence 

He likes London, and London likes 
this tall, clever, and jovial Pasha. 

“ Why ever were we trying to kill 
each other ? ” said the Briton to the 
Arab. 

44 1 made a mistake,” replied the Arab. 
” If we had only talked it out before we 
fought it out ! ” 

But there was no League of Nations 
when Jaafar took arms first, and it was 
not possible to talk things out. Thou¬ 
sands of precious lives were, lost for want 
of it. The League is our one defence 
against those tragic mistakes that end 
in war, and anyone of us can help to 
strengthen its noble work by .joining 
the C.L.N. and persuading our friends 
to join too. 

Will you become the next member ? 
One thousand more this week, please ! 


Tirpltz 

Admiral Tirpitz, commander of the 
German Navy which frightened Europe 
into the Great War, has died. 

Thank You 

The Pound Note sent by a Lover of 
the C.N. for charity’s sake has been 
rightly used. 

Mr. Taft 

Mr. Justice Taft, Chief Justice and 
once President of the United States, has 
died, to the great regret of all friends of 
the English-speaking world, 

/ Foul Dooka 

A Sydney magistrate has fined . a 
bookseller £10 for selling an obscene 
war book which is being freely sold and 
circulated in English public libraries. 
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A LUCKY BLACK CAT 
Meets a Plucky Boy Scout 

The black cat climbed up and up the 
thin poplar in Kennington Churchyard, 
till at 40 feet it could climb no farther. 

But it could not get down either,, and 
it went on calling at intervals all night. 
But nobody was inclined to go up in 
reply to its appeal, because the tree was 
so; slender. 

Next morning, however, Leslie Wilson, 
aged 15, Boy Scout and proud of it, came 
along; The tree was not too slender for 
him. He went up it while the trunk 
swayed perilously. He got up to the 
cat, caught hold of it with one hand, 
and started down again: Then, just 
ten feet from the grpund, panic again 
seized the black cat and it bolted up the 
tree again ! 

Leslie was not discouraged. ., Like 
Jack of the Beanstalk he went up again, 
and this time the cat, recognising a 
friend, rested quietly on its rescuer’s 
shoulder. 

The two descended together, and when 
the ground was almost reached the black 
cat, without .even a mew of thanks, 
jumped down and ran away. * •= . 

" A great bit of fun it was,” explained 
Leslie Wilson to an admirer in the crowd. 

“ I’m a Scout.” Of course he is. 

MAROONED ON THE 
HIGH ALPS 

’As spring, which fills bur English scene 
with crocuses, creeps down the Swiss 
valleys, some singular Swiss workmen 
will descend the mountains with it. 

;Thcy arc the workmen who have been 
building for the Swiss railway system a 
subterranean gallery at the height of 
7300 feet in the Alps. 

The gallery will divert some of the. 
Rhine waters into Lake Ritom, and it 
was necessary that winter should not 
interrupt the work. So the workmen 
kept it up since the first snows shut 
them off from the rest of the world. 

But they were not shut off altogether. 
The men and the materials had all to be 
taken to the place by aeroplane. A 
large stone hut was built before winter 
set in, and there were goats and a cow 
to ensure their milk supply. 

An electric airway from the valley 
gave them current for heating and 
lighting. The workmen had their gramo¬ 
phones, their wireless, and a library for 
the long winter evenings. 


Things said 

: A child’s education begins 250 years 
before it is born. Mr. Baldwin 

The ugliest new things in England 
are the approaches to towns and growing 
villages. Sir Michael Sadler 

; When you smell an unpleasant odour 
your legs are commanded to go away, 
j A new definition of reflex action 

1 Not until you become a teetotaller 
do you realise the drivel people talk 
after three cocktails. Mr. 11 annen S waffer 
i The nation must organise from top 
to bottom or be beaten by those who do. 

Mr. F. W. Goodenougii 
; I do not know a single magistrate who 
would favour longer hours for public- 
houses. Sir Alfred Davies 

Countryside uglification has pro¬ 
ceeded more rapidly since the war than 
at any time in memory.. Minister of Health 
We have been raising so much theo¬ 
logical clust that we have almost lost sight 
of the Master. Archdeacon of Aston 
Many great movements in England 
fail because there are not enough Christ¬ 
ians, and those there are are not good 
enough. Canon Peter Green 

; If our politicians had had any know¬ 
ledge of geology they would never have 
exchanged Java for Ceylon. 

Professor II. E. Armstrong 
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A FLYING WHEEL • CLEANING CRYSTAL PALACE • SCHOOLBOY BUILDERS 



University Hocksy—Oxford beat Cambridge in the women’s hockey match. On the extreme New Ocean Greyhound—Germany’s new liner the Europa is here seen on a trial trip. She 

left Is the Prime Minister’s daughter, Miss Sheila MacDonald, who played for Oxford. will attempt to break the record for the Atlantic crossing set up by her sister ship the Bremen. 



Spring-Cleaning the Crystal Palace—Tho many acres of 
glass in the Crystal Palace aro cleaned each year. Here 
are some of tho cleaners at work on the roof. 


Timber for Coal Mines—At tho little village of Ebchester, near 
Newcastle, a large number of trees are being cut down to supply 
pit-props for coal mines. Here we see two lumbermen at work. 


Lincoln Cathedral in Splints—The main tower of Lincoln 
Oathedral, which is now being repaired, is almost hidden 
by the scaffolding, ns this picture shows. 



A Flying Wheel—This picture of a man standing by a landing- The Joy of Life—Here are three happy little maids who took 

Wheel of the giant Oaproni, Italy’s new aeroplane, gives an part in an open-air display in Florida, where the warm winter 

idea of its immense size. It has six engines. sunshine attracts many holiday-makers. 


Schoolboys as Builders—These boys of Trent College, Derby¬ 
shire, are at work on a new library which they are building 
for the school under the supervision ol their chaplain. 
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MILLIONS OF COINS 

LONDON TO MINT THEM 
FOR GREECE 

Returning the Compliment 
After Many Centuries 

A HINT TO THE MINT 

In spite of the fact that we cannot make 
a dignified coin for ourselves we are to 
make 45 million coins for Greece this year. 

1 It is a feather in the cap of the Mint, 
but it is more interesting than appears 
on the surface, for it means that the pupil 
lias turned master. We are apt care¬ 
lessly to imagine that the Britain to 
which Caesar brought his legions was a 
land of unredeemed barbarism. As a 
matter of fact conditions varied widely, 
and there was a civilisation sufficiently 
advanced to include artisans of highly- 
skilled attainments and coins of no mean 
artistic merit for those days. 

Yet the first money which became 
current in Britain was minted in the 
land to which we are this year to send 
these 45 million coins. That money 
existed as staters, which were current 
in a world hardly recognisable to those 
whose knowledge begins with the Roman 
era in England. 

Coined by Philip of Macedon 

The staters the Britons first used were 
coined by Philip of. Macedon when his 
son Alexander was a pupil of Aristotle 
and had not yet dreamed of conquering 
the world. 

The coins travelled across Europe and 
reached Southern Britain, where com¬ 
merce and. industry at home and trade 
with the Continent were already suffi¬ 
ciently organised to make an inter¬ 
national coinage necessary. Some of 
those classical coins are still preserved 
here after ages of service in the hands of 
a people who still wore skins of animals 
but painted their bodies to appear 
terrible in battle. 

They were too independent and too 
ingenious, perhaps, to content them¬ 
selves with the supply of coins that 
reached them from the Continent. They 
copied Philip's staters themselves, and 
later generations copied the copies. 
We have a sufficient number of the coins 
to show that even then Art had its ups 
and downs. Old British coins, first 
copied from the Greek, show as complete 
a rise and fall in merit as the art of 
Egypt from one dynasty to another. 

Why Not Better Coins at Home ? 

The metal workers of our Mint today 
arc not the descendants of the old metal 
workers of the woad and wolfskin age. 
British arts gave way to Roman, Roman 
to Saxon ; and Saxon was blended with 
the Norman. But out of British, Saxon, 
Dane, and Norman has been welded an 
art by virtue of which wc are to be this 
year the Mint of Greece, the home of 
those who 24 centuries ago gave us our 
first metal money. 

Is it too late to hope that somebody 
in our Mint will take this compliment as 
an inspiration to do better for us at home ? 
The Mint can produce a noble coin, for 
we have all seen its beautiful War Medal. 
Why, then, may we not have a beautiful 
coin in every pocket ? It is absurd to be 
spending our energies to save the beauty 
of the countryside while our pockets arc 
full of ugly money. 


MAKING THE BLACK HEAPS 
GREEN 

One of the black things of the Black 
Country which no one can fail to see is 
the pit mound. The C.N. has wished 
again and again that these blots on our 
landscape could be removed. 

Now it is proposed to turn black into 
green by removing the mounds to make 
room for playing fields, and the work has 
been suggested to the Stoke-on-Trent 
authorities as suitable employment for 
the Staffordshire unemployed. Of Idle¬ 
ness and Ugliness there is plenty in our 
midst. It. is a fine idea to pit one 
against the other. 


The Old Lady 
Remembers 

And the Lawyer Forgets 

A pleasant Paris romance has been 
completely spoiled by the forgetfulness 
of a lawyer. 

The people in the romance were an 
old lady who used to haunt the Ministry 
of Education and a humble civil servant 
who was very polite to her. - 

The old lady wanted an official 
decoration. She died without it, but 
on her never-ceasing visits to the 
Ministry,of Education the polite porter 
always sympathised with her in her 
disappointment. 

When she died she left her sympa¬ 
thiser, to his unbounded astonishment, 
all her money, a fortune of £32,000. 

But astonishment turned to dismay 
when it was found that, though a 
notary had made the will and witnessed 
its signing, the signature was not valid 
because the old lady had been too weak 
to make more than a few scratches. 

If the notary had fixed a declaration 
to that effect all would have been well ; 
but the lawyer forgot to do so, and the 
porter loses his legacy. 


UNSEEN BIDDERS AT AN 
AUCTION 

" Fifty dollars for the Old Gray Mare," 
was heard by a Canadian radio audience 
one cold night in January. 

It was not a farm .sale, but a novel 
way of collecting money for the Poppy 
Fund. Owing to the cold winter and 
lack of employment the fund was 
depleted, and a “ hurry call ” was sent 
out to the citizens of Toronto for an 
additional £5000. The Radio Song 
Auction was one way in which money 
was raised. The bids ranged from one 
dollar to 500, and in three hours about 
3000 dollars had been promised, all 
sent by telephone and broadcast. 

A V.C. who had attended the famous 
banquet given by the Prince of Wales 
last November auctioned his menu from 
the banquet, signed * by the Prince. 
This was bought by a public-spirited 
citizen for £200, and was promptly 
returned to its generous owner. 

56,000 PIECES OF CHINA 

At Crumpsall, near Manchester, there 
is a collection of Chinese pottery and 
porcelain’ which is believed to be the 
largest in the world. 

Mr. John Hilditch brought it together, 
pottery of Tang, Ming porcelain, black 
and green and aubergine, famille-rose 
of the three great periods of Kang-Hi, 
Chicn. Lung, and Yung Cliing. Every¬ 
thing, apparently, that Peking ever 
produced, 56,000"pieces in all. 

The collector lived for his Treasures, 
which included statues, tapestries, silks, 
and lacquer, and Mr. Hilditch steeped 
himself in their history and in Chinese 
lore. If the porcelain was his hobby, 
China was the spiritual home of this 
Manchester man. 


The Most Frightful Thing 
Civilisation Has Made 

What is going to happen to the battle¬ 
ship ? It is the question of the future 
on the sea, whatever its fate may be at 
the Naval Conference. 

The battleship is the last step in the 
pyramid of destructive power which 
the wit of warring man has devised, the 
most frightful thing the genius of the 
modern braifi has yet conceived. 

From the new number of the C.N, Monthly. 

Ask for My Magazine 

Arthur Mee's Monthly. One Shilling. 


SCAPA’S EYES ON KENT 

A Little Victory on the First 
Battlefield of the English People 

UGLY PATCH REMOVED 

We congratulate the Scapa Society, 
and the Kent Messenger, and all those 
pilgrims who go to sec Kit's Coty House 
on a great improvement that has been 
made in the landscape there. 

The Scapa Society is, of course, the 
famous public-spirited body which began 
as the Society for the Control Qf the 
Abuse of Public Advertising, and it is 
very largely to it that we owe the 
immense volume of public indignation 
now rising against the progress of the 
ugly advertiser through the countryside. 

Kit’s Coty House is one of the most 
interesting monuments in England, the 
grave of a chieftain who fell on the 
scene of the first battle fought by the 
English people on English soil. It stands 
on the hillside above the Kent village of 
Aylesford, on the Maidstone road. 

A Hardened Offender 

The Kent Messenger is one of the 
worst offenders in destroying the beauty 
of Kent. Its sprawling yellow advert¬ 
isements are on bridges, on fences, on 
houses, on wretched little shanties, and 
on boards stuck wherever a spot for 
them to stand on can be found. 

Wc are surprised that so good T paper 
can do so bad a thing. 

What wc may all now be thankful for 
is that the Scapa Society has prevailed 
upon the Kent Messenger to withdraw 
one of its eyesores from this famous 
place. Wc learn from the Scapa Society 
that the whole end of a house was 
painted a horrid mustard yellow and 
that on this the name of the paper was 
painted in enormous letters, the effect 
being a jarring note in the landscape for 
miles round. We have heard our friend 
the Kent Messenger rudely spoken of as 
the Kent Messer, but now that the 
propidetors have agreed to remove this 
ugly advertisement in deference to 
public opinion we may hope for fy rther 
improvements to follow, and much of 
the mess that is being made in this way 
on Kent roads will probably disappear. 

THE BOY WHO PRESSED 
THE BUTTON 
When the Queen Passed By 

In Henry William Brookman we have 
lost an exciting link with Crimean days. 

lie was 91, and could recall fascinating 
facts about the old system of telegraphy 
and its development into the 'new. 
Brookman, who ended his career as 
Superintendent of the Central Telegraph 
Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, began 
it as an operator in the service of the 
Magnetic Company. 

One morning the Chief lined up all 
the boys in the office and chose Brook¬ 
man as the slimmest.. The boy’s delight 
can be imagined when he was taken 
to the Houses of Parliament, hidden 
behind a pillar, and covered up in 
greenery. He had to press an electric 
button when Queen Victoria reached a 
certain place as ' she came to open 
Parliament. 

The electric button was one of the 
great new things in the world in 1854. 
With proudly-beating heart the boy 
hidden in the greenery pressed the 
button, and the button rang a bell, 
which set the guns a-booming. 

Henry William Brookman lived to see 
more wonderful things, but he can never 
have been more excited than over his 
electric button at Westminster 


MARBLES ROLL BY 

HISTORY UNDER THE 
HAMMER 

The Old Stones That Have 
Turned Into Gold 

OUR PRICE FOR THE WAR 

A good deal of Roman and some 
English history passed under the auc¬ 
tioneer’s hammer when the Lansdowne 
Marbles were knocked down at Lans¬ 
downe House, ■- 

They had been bought in The late 
eighteenth century, at a time when 
English noblemen used to collect art 
treasures from Italy instead of selling 
them to America. i 

A sensible man, the first Marquess qf 
Lansdowne did not rely on his own judg¬ 
ment, but entrusted the buying to a 
Scottish artist, Gavin Hamilton, who 
added archaeology to painting and had 
the greatest share in digging up the 
Emperor Hadrian’s villa in Rome. I 

A Very Good Judge 

It was here that many of the famous 
Lansdowne marbles were found, Roman 
senators, nobles, and millionaires did 
not have their portraits painted or hang 
pictures in their marble halls; they 
ordered pieces of sculpture. Most of 
these were replicas made by Roman 
or Greek-Roman sculptors of familiar 
Greek masterpieces. 

A few splendid pieces of Greek sculp¬ 
ture were treasured by great Romans, 
but most of the sculpture of that time 
is such as found its way into the Lans¬ 
downe collection, or the more famous 
Townlcy collection, after the Vatican 
had taken its pick of it. 

Gavin Hamilton was a very good 
judge. Occasionally he secured for 
his noble patron a piece of sculpture 
better than the Vatican had taken, and 
he never ^ paid very much—£600 was 
about liis limit for a single piece, a 
Hermes, a seated Juno, a Hcraklcs, or 
a Wounded Amazon. For sepulchral 
monuments lie paid less. 

The Wounded Amazon 

Lord Shelburne (as the first Marquess 
of Lansdowne was then) occasionally 
.wondered if he had got a good bargain, 
and he grudged £200 for a piece which 
the other day sold for £28,000. This 
piece was The Wounded Amazon, which 
has a nearer resemblance to the work of 
the Greek sculptor Polyclitus than any 
other, and is indeed said by some to 
have been actually the work of his hands. 

The price (£28,000) which was paid 
for this piece of sculpture under the 
hammer was four times as much as was 
paid by Lord Shelburne for the whole 
collection of fifty or sixty pieces. 

Some of the sculptures were indeed 
beautiful, the heads and figures of 
Hermes and Artemis especially, but 
even in the surroundings of the gallery at 
Lansdowne House, which for a century 
and a half had been their home, the 
statues seemed rather cold and formal. 
But they represented an era of taste in 
the English nobility which time (and 
bad times) arc obliterating, and Lans¬ 
downe House itself, with its handsome 
garden, is soon to follow them, un¬ 
happily. It is the price we pay for the 
Great War. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Painting by Morland ... £6825 
Portrait by Lawrence . . . £5460 

17th-century Flemish tapestry . £2578 
Portrait by Romney .... £1995 
Portrait by Reynolds . . . £1890 

Chippendale knee-hole table . £1523 
16th-century Italian chest . . £1470 

Sheraton cabinet . . . . . £1418 

16 th-century Italian table . . £1197 

Painting by Gainsborough . . £1 155 

MS. of Lytton’s Eugene Aram . , £990 
Water-colour by Birket Foster . £945 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME 1 

WAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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A BIG Slap TRAPPED 
A steamer of 5800 tons is ice¬ 
bound off Newfoundland’s west 
coast and is unlikely to escape 
till the ice breaks up about 
the end of April. 





AN ICELANDIC ROOD 
The River Hvita,one of the chief 
streams in the south of Iceland, 
has overflowed its banks ana 
drowned large numbers of cattle 
on the Floi lowlands. 


THE ARCTIC IVORY HUNTERS 
At this season, when the ice is 
still firm, natives travel in 
sledges from the mainland to 
islands in the Arctic Ocean to 
collect fossil ivory. 


WHITE SEA SEALING 
Seal hunting goes on 
actively in March and 
April near Ponoi, where 
the animals do great 
damage to the valuable 
fisheries, sometimes 
causing the fishermen to 
give up their occupation. 


TL ANTIC 


Within this belt the 
Sun is overhead^ 
noon this week 


WAR ON LOCUSTS 
Locusts from the Ara¬ 
bian deserts are seri¬ 
ously menacing Egypt 
and are being fought with 
flame-throwers, which 
lately killed 300 tons of 
them in a few days. 


TINY CHILEAN DEER 
A pair of Pudu deer, tiny animals 
little bigger than hares, have 
just been sent to the London Zoo 
from their native haunts in the 
Chilean Andes. 



EAST AFRICAN DIAMONDS 
Deposits of diamond-bearing 
ground have been discovered 
lately near Caia on the Zambesi 
River, in Portuguese East Africa, 
where several claims have al¬ 
ready been pegged. 


AUSTRALIA'S DELUGE 
The Transcontinental Railway 
of Australia was' lately flooded 
for over a hundred miles, though 
the region through which it 
passes is normally parched. 


ROUND THE WORLD IN 
EIGHT YEARS 
A Rolling Stone That Will 
Gather Some Moss 

Andrew McWhyte, a Newfoundland 
Scout, has passed through London on 
his way round the world. 

’ Pie .is in no hurry, Jules Verne’s 
traveller made the round trip in 8o 
days, from Pall Mall back to Pall Mall, 
and men have done it in this century 
by ship and aeroplane in fewer than 30 
days. Andrew McWhyte is allowing 
himself eight years. 

The long brail of this lone Scouhbegan 
at St. John's, Newfoundland, on June 
30, 1927. In the 21 months since then 
the ; ti*eklccr has walked 8800 miles in 
Ireland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and England. Europe, New 
Zealand, Australia, and the United 
States should see his sturdy figure, with 
knapsack and water bottle and the log¬ 
book which trustworthy people sign for 
him as a certificate of his passing, any 
time between now and 1935. 

This rolling stone expects to gather 
* some moss, for he has been offered a 
valuable prize at the end of his com¬ 
pleted pilgrimage. 


A LAST RIDE DOWN THE 
THAMES 

A familiar sight to all, the Royal 
Sovereign has made her last journey 
down the Thames. 

This famous steamboat lias for 37 
years done good service for its owners, 
carrying two million passengers from 
London to Southend, Margate, and 
Ramsgate. During the war she was used 
as a mine-sweeper. 

Her last journey was from Deptford 
to Rotterdam, where the boat is to be 
broken up. She rode in due majesty, not 
on her own steam but towed by a Dutch 
tug, and on the fateful trip clown the 
Thames many tugs, oil tenders, and other 
craft sounded a salute on their sirens. 


THE GREEN BOX FOR 
THE LITTER LOUT 
A Good and a Bad Example 
in Westminster 

The sight of means to do good deeds 
sometimes makes good deeds done. 

The C.N. fervently hopes that this 
will prove true of the neat little green 
boxes with which the Westminster 
City Council is decking its lamp-posts, 
in the Strand and elsewhere, and which! 
invite stray wastepaper and other litter. 
May nothing prevent the extension 
of this good idea, which is a great 
improvement on the first litter baskets, 
with their wire mesh which not only 
allowed litter to leak'out but exposed 
orange peel, banana skins, and other 
refuse in all their horrid nakedness. 

The green boxes are ornamental, and 
any rubbish thrown into them, from the 
ugly yellow cigarette , cartons to the 
ugly yellow banana skins, will success¬ 
fully conceal itself. 

While we congratulate the West¬ 
minster M.O.H, on this admirable 
example to all London, may we suggest 
that he should have a further look at 
the dirty corner of Pall Mall, next door 
to Marlborough House. Half his lamp- 
posts have litter boxes or notices con¬ 
cerning dirty pavements, but the neg¬ 
lected doorway at the south-west end 
of Pall Mall is a rubbish heap again, 
patronised by every cat and clog and 
litter lout who passes by, a constant 
offence to the eye, and frequently to the 
nose, of those who pay rates to keep 
Westminster clean. 


COURAGE IN HIGH PLACES 

From Germany comes fine news of 
President Hindenburg. 

He has decided not to hold the usual 
parliamentary receptions this year so 
that the money which would be spent 
on them may go to war orphans. 

Such a decision may not be welcomed 
by those who enjoy pomp and ceremony, 
but it is the act of a courageous man. 


A SUMMER CHRISTMAS 
Bathing and a Picnic 

Here is a pleasant little picture from 
Australia, about how Christmas was spent by 
a family there. 

It is Christmas night, a night full of 
homing thoughts and rosy, memories. 

Our Christmas is so different from 
yours. One cannot be cosy at 90 in the 
shade. All the same one is not forced to 
remain within doors. 

The day began for the youngest of 
the family at 3.55 a.m. From his bed 
on the verandah he watched the sunrise, 
and the sunrise on our Eastern coast is 
one of the most beautiful sights in the 
world. Early morning is so glorious 
that getting up late is almost a crime. 

Breakfast was very late, but the call 
of the surf accounted for that*. We felt 
the goodness of being alive down there 
in the bright sunshine, racing over the 
beach, riding the breakers on motor- 
tubes. And what breakfasts we ate ! 

Then the scurry and bustle to get off 
to a picnic ! Our obliging five-seater car 
carried seven, with picnic baskets, 
bathing kits, cameras, a tent, a huge 
beach umbrella, and the indispensable 
motor-tubes. 

Well, the day is nearly over. Night 
falls quickly in Australia, and it is soon 
dark. The youngest of. the family is 
noisy often, like all young things, but 
tonight he is quiet.' His head is buried 
in his Christmas book, and his only 
comment is " It’s great! ” So it is, like 
its brother and sister books that live on 
the bookshelf of the youngest of the 
family. It is your Little Treasure 
Island, Mr. Editor. So I write to you 
in the Island to tell of the scene where 
seven grateful readers of the C.N. are 
gathered on this Christmas night. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Artemis. Ar- tern-is 

Ephesus.. . Ef-e-sus 

Hermes.Her-meez . 

Polyclitus ... Polly-cly-tus 


BISDEE OF TASMANIA 
The First Dominion V.G. 
BROTHER AND SISTER REST 
TOGETHER 

News comes from Tasmania of the 
passing of John Hutton Bisdee, V.C. 

He was the grandson of a Somerset 
squire, and his father took up farming 
in Tasmania. When the South African 
War broke out young Bisdee left pastoral 
life and enlisted. He became a trooper 
in the First Imperial Bushmen, and was 
one of a party sent out to escort some 
A.S.C. men who were seeking forage for 
the horses on September 1, 1900, 

As they marched up a narrow valley 
heavy fire opened upon them. Hardly 
a man escaped death or wounding, and 
Major Brooke had his horse killed under 
him besides being wounded himself. 

The order was given to retire at the 
gallop. Those who were lucky enough 
to survive the first volley were free to 
save themselves if they could. But 
Trooper Bisdee did not think of himself. 
He dismounted, got the wounded major 
on his horse, and ran alongside till they 
were out of range. Then he got up 
behind the wounded man and they . 
galloped after the others. 

For this gallant deed Bisdee was 
awarded the first Victoria Cross won 
by a Dominion soldier. 

When peace was made he returned 
to his flocks, but he was ready to serve 
again when the Great War broke out, 
and became a Lieutenant-Colonel. His 
sister Lucy, who only survived him by a 
day, lies -in the same grave with him 
under the blue skies they loved* when 
they were little children. 


DEAR OLD LADY 

Mrs. Mary Hackney, of Branston, 
near Lincoln, is 90 years old. 

She was obliged to be a nonagenarian 
in order to get a few birthdays in, for she 
was born one Leap Year on February 29, 
and although she has 28 great-grand¬ 
children she,has only had 22 birthdays.. 
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Let Us Plant a Tree 

e read that a London daily 
paper requires a forest of 
a hundred thousand acres to keep 
it going. We hope the paper is 
worth it, but it is bought at a 
great price. 

We read also that our Forestry 
Department is to plant 350,000 
acres with trees in the next ten 
years. We are sure that will be 
worth it, for no finer thing is 
done than the planting of a tree. 

A country without trees can 
hardly be a beautiful country, 
and it certainly is a country that 
is not doing its full part in the 
life of the world. But the very 
usefulness of trees' is apt to be 
their undoing, for they are 
constantly being cut down and 
made into planks, fuel, and 
paper ; and many countries are 
being d eforested. Everywhere one 
finds moors and meadows where 
were once woods and glades.' 

Many countries are becoming 
alive to the danger of losing all 
their trees, and as long ago as 
the beginning of this century 
there was adopted in Kent the 
idea of a Tree Day to encourage 
children to love trees and to 
plant them. Somewhere in 
Belgium is a tree carrying a 
plaque with this inscription : 

This, tree has been planted to teach little 
children , to make grown-ups think, and to 
say to all ; 

Love the trees; respect them for the sake 
of the beauty and the honour of your 
country. Whoever you may be, trees have 
sheltered your childish games, your youthful 
loves, your well-earned repose. They have 
seen your joys and sorrows. They will live 
on when you. have passed away, to give 
their shade, their flowers, their fruits, to 
those who come after you. 

On that day when all the world.will do 
as trees do the Earth will revolve with jpy. 

There are trees growing in the 
village of Eynsford in Kent 
which were planted on what was 
probably the first Tree Day in 
England, but Eynsford itself has 
let the custom die since the 
death of the good old man who 
started it there. 

Italy has had a Tree Day for 
many years, and it has been 
calculated that in recent years 
Swedish children have, planted 
six hundred thousand trees. In 
London the record is held by 
Bermondsey, which has only two 
streets without trees. 

What a splendid thing it would 
be for England if all the readers 
of the C.N. and all the Guides 
and Scouts were to start a Tree 
League, with an annual Tree Day 
on which every child should plant 
at least one tree I They would be 
beautifying and enriching the 
country, and in a few years there 
would be millions of trees with 
birds nesting in their branches. 
Every tree would have a plaque 
with the name of its planter or of 
somebne beloved by its planter, 
and we could watch our own 
trees growing up with us. 


The Coward’s Chance 
Tiie Monte Carlo Butchers have been 
defending themselves. It seems 
that the wings of the poor pigeons are 
not clipped and " there is no impeding 
of their power of flight.'* 

" They are merely kept in a dark box 
and let out into a dazzling sunlight which 
confuses them so that they fall easy 
victims to the man who shoots so badly 
that he would miss them if the birds had 
a fair chance. 

■ © 

Those Who Break and Those 
Who Keep 

N° one can deprive us of the 
satisfaction of knowing that any 
charm which Sunday has for those 
who on a strict view “ break the Sab¬ 
bath ” is due to the fact that there are 
still tens of thousands who keep it. We 
might have some friendly acknowledg¬ 
ment of this great service. British Weekly 
© 

The Shepherd Picks Up His Farm 

Hatching the crowds flocking to the 
last days of the Italian Pictures 
it was impossible not to think of the 
artists of long ago, many of whom 
died quite unrecognised. 

The artist's way has ever been 
thorny. Miss Gladys Storey, in a new 
book about her own life, tells a tale 
of David Murray, who was painting 
away on a wild day on a Scottish 
moor when a shepherd came up and 
stared. 

A dull world this if, full of care , 

We have not time to stand and stare . 

“ 0 mon, I see fine what ycr doein’ ; 
I sec it! ” the shepherd burst out. 
a A, that's the moor, and yon’s 
Mr. ShicEs* farm, where I work.” 
His big finger touched the canvas, 
and he immediately exclaimed : u Ah, 
Fvc got the farm on me finger! I 
didna’ ken it would come off. What am 
I to dae with it ? Will I put it back ? ” 
© 

The Week’s Bad Deed 

From the Hunting Field 
T ir n best business of the day with 
the Bicester was at the be¬ 
ginning, when they had a pleasant 
hunt of seventy minutes on one of 
many foxes from Stoke Bushes. 

Those who hunted with the Burton 
from Corringham had a curious ex¬ 
perience, A splendid gallop of five 
and twenty minutes warmed every¬ 
one up at the outset, and then an 
erratic fox from Warren Wood man¬ 
aged to scramble up on to the roof 
of a house. Sliding down again, he 
threaded his way through some gar¬ 
dens and climbed on to the roof of 
the house adjoining. Hounds event¬ 
ually had him after being kept busy 
for an hour. 

© 

The true calling of a Christian is 
not to do extraordinary things, but to 
do ordinary things in an extraordinary 
way. Dean Stanley 


English Undefiled 

T iie common language of America 
and ourselves must not be split 
in two. By all means let us simplify 
it, but why should not a joint com¬ 
mission be set up by the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the 
United States of America to consider 
how the heritage of English undefiled 
might be preserved ? Wc have never 
had a joint commission of the English- 
speaking peoples; let us begin with a 
commission on what we are most proud 
of. Commander Carlyon Bellairs, M.P. 

• © 

Tip-Cat 

The modern policeman is as sharp as a 
needle. Ought to be. sharper—he 
has two eyes instead of one. 

0 

'piiE American language is sakl to go 
its own way like a runaway horse. 
An American racehorse. 

0 ; 

are all savages, it is said, from one 
point of view or another. Usually, 
however, wc are not 
so black as wo arc 
painted. 

0 

Tiie best of life is 
•always farther 
on. Better than 
being farther off. 

0 

Tory says the 
present Govern¬ 
ment is built on 
shifting sands. Any¬ 
how, .lie means to 
do his best to shift 
them. 

0 

Jiie historical 
novel is said to 
be going out. 
Some novels are 
more than anybodv can take in. 

0 

Pound notes are inclined to fade. They 
certainly seem to go off very rapidly. 
B 

A lecturer declares that ours is not 
an intelligent age. He did not men¬ 
tion how old lie was. 

0 

Nursing grievances destroys happi¬ 
ness. Sometimes nursing babies 
does the same. 

© 

What Might Be Done 

What might be done if men were wise ! 
What glorious deeds, my suffering 
brother! 

Would they unite 
In love and right, 

And cease tiie scorn of one another! 

Charles Mackay 

9 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
business man in Finland has 
given £500,000 for medical re¬ 
search, one quarter of it in foreign lands. 
Yale University has just received 
about £800,000 from a rich 
man’s trustees. 

Tim Boy Scouts in America own 
about 50,000 acres of camping land. 
M r - Thomas Wall, the " Ice Cream 
- Man,” left a great fortune to 
encourage students. 



Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If horse-power 
has put the 
horse out of 
business 
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The Song of the 
Girl Guides 

Dedicated to the Farningham and 
Eynsford Company 

\Y 7 ii: arc the Guides. Our lamps 
vv are lit ; 

Our loins are girt ; our limbs are 
! strong. 

We keep our minds and bodies fit 
To help the weak and right the 
wrong. 

We are the Guides , who guide and 
lead ; 

Service our joy and love our creed . 
We are the Guides . 

w are the Guides. The open air, 
Mountain and river, flower 
and star. 

And all things young and bright 
and fair, 

Our comrades and our captains 
are. 


are the Guides. With happy 
feet 

We go on loving errands bent, 

In meadows full of meadowsweet 
By singing streams we pitch our 
tent. 

We are the Guides, who guide and 
lead ; 

Service our joy and love our creed. 
We are the Guides . 

We are the Guides. We wander 
free 

And, like Antaeus torching Earth, 
Renew our life by hill and sea, 
Commingling labour, love, and 
mirth. 

W E are the Guides, yet guided 
too 

By the Great Captain of our souls, 
For all wc think, and dream, and 
do 

The wisdom of His love controls. 

We are the Gu ides , who gu ided lead; 
Service our joy and love our creed . 
We are the Guides. 

arc the Guides, and when 
we go 

Down the dark path to the 
Unknown, 

At -least our stumbling hearts 
will know 

They do not face the dark alone. 
ITe is our Guide and in our need 
His love will help, His hand will 
' lead. 

He is our Guide. 

Ronald Campbell Macfie 

; © 

Say No 

Would you learn the bravest thing 
i That men can ever do ? 

Would you be an uncrowned king, 
Absolute and true ? 

Would you seek to emulate 

All we learn in story 

Of the noble, just, and great, 

Rich in real glory ? 

Would you lose much bitter care 
In your lot below ? 

Bravely speak out when and where 
Tis right to Utter No. Eliza Cook 

[ © 

A Prayer That We Might See 

Jesus, Master whom I serve, 

Though so feebly and so ill, 
Strengthen hand and heart and nerve 
All Thy bidding to fulfil ; 

Open Thou mine eyes to see' 

All the work Thou hast for me. 

Frances Ridley Havergal 
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GREAT DISCOVERIES 
MADE BY LIGHT 

WONDER UPON WONDER 

The Last Picture Charles 
Stuart Saw on Earth 

HOW A HOLBEIN SITTER WAS 
LOST AND FOUND 

We live in an age which is continually 
lighting up the past, with new things 
continually revealing the old. 

Aeroplanes from above have dis¬ 
covered the earthworks of the most 
ancient Britons. Flood lights from 
below have revealed new beauties in 
the old painted ceiling of the Banqueting 
•Hall of Whitehall. 

Rubens painted this ceiling for Charles 
Stuart, and we could wish its associa¬ 
tions with that unhappy monarch were 
not so tragic. It must have been the 
(ast picture Charles Stuart saw on 
Earth, for lie walked through this room 
to the scaffold. But for many years 
after the King’s death the splendid 
ceiling,' with its scenes from the life of 
the King and its panels of Peace, 
Plenty, Harmony, and Happiness, grew 
dingier and dingier with London smoke 
and grime. 

Flemish Painter’s Masterpiece 

Then someone awoke to the recollec¬ 
tion of the beauties of the Flemish 
painter’s masterpiece. It was cleaned 
and restored, and restored and cleaned, 
and so on. Five times it was done, the 
last time 25 years ago. But still no one 
could see it properly. 

Then flood lighting came in and was 
suggested here. Four 1000-watt lamps 
have been installed on the balcony level, 
throwing what looks like a flood of day¬ 
light on the painting. 

For the first time for nearly three 
hundred years it appears as the eye of the 
painter save it. 

The success of the experiment sug¬ 
gested another use for flood lighting. In 
spite of the brilliancy of the material of 
the mosaics in the dome of St. Paul’s 
their colouring lias hardly ever been 
fully appreciated since they were put 
there by Sir William Richmond. 

Flood Lighting in St. Paul’s 

The partial gloom of the cathedral 
added to the fleficiencies of the daylight 
lighting and the too regular presence of 
London grime and smoke in it always 
obscures them. London, though it lias 
sunny. years, is generally one of the 
cloudiest places in the British Empire. 

Flood lighting will change all that in 
St. Paul’s. Dome. Turned on to ’ the 
mosaics it will reveal their beautiful 
colourings fully, for the first time. 
Lighting of the same kind is to be 
employed at the east end of the chancel 
so as to focus the light as Wren wished 
it to be on the High Altar. 

As Holbein Saw Him 

Light of another kind has disclosed 
yet another masterpiece. This light is 
that of the X-rays, which Sir Joseph 
Thomson called light in its ultimate 
simplicity ; and the masterpiece is a 
paintingby the great Holbein. 

It was believed that lie had painted 
the portrait of Sir William Butts, the 
eldest son of the physician of our I 31 uc- 
beard king Henry the Eighth. This 
portrait, or a portrait said to be of Sir 
William, was in the possession of some 
of his descendants. 

The owners had every documentary 
reason for believing that the portrait 
was that of their ancestor, who had been 
painted by Hans Holbein. But the 


The Walls of Jericho did Fall Down 


The people shouted when the priests 
hleiv the trumpets, and it came to pass that' 
the walls fell down , so that the people 
ivent up into the city. 

rofessor John Garstang, who is un¬ 
earthing the past history of that city 
of Jericho which Joshua besieged, has 
thrown some light on its fallen walls. 

’ The city, like many other fortified 
towns of the East, and like Fez in 
Morocco, had two parallel walls which 
enclosed the citadel. The outer was 
left wide, the inner was twice as thick. 

They were burned down. The fire has 
left its traces in reddened brick, cracked 


stones, charred timbers, and ashes. The 
inner wall, as the fire destroyed it, 
crashed in ruins in the broad passage¬ 
way situated between the walls where 
the soldiers whose task it was to defend 
the outer wall assembled. 

The outer wall fell also, crashing down 
the slope. Both walls fell flat. Their 
destruction was complete, for they were 
never rebuilt till many generations, 
possibly four centuries, later. 

Were these the walls that fell flat 
when Joshua's trumpet sounded ? It 
is on record that the north-east wind 
was blowing when they fell. 


Mrs. bates In Her Far-Away World 



A group of Ooldea blacks 



Ringing the church bell—a triangle call An Ooldea boy ready to throw his 

for service boomerang 



Mrs. Bates outside her tent and a girl under her care 


C.N. readers know well the good work carried on by Mrs. Daisy Bates in the sandhills at 
Ooldea, on the border of Civilisation and Barbarism in remote Australia. A correspondent 
who has been to see Mrs. Bates sends us these photographs. See page one 


Continued from the previous column 
unfortunate thing about the painting 
was that the experts familiar with 
Holbein’s painting and: style could not 
agree that it was liis work. It might 
have been painted by some other artist 
who was in England at the same time 
as Holbein. There was a further diffi¬ 
culty. Sir William Butts was a young 
man when Holbein was painting in 
England, and this portrait was that of 
an elderly gentleman. 

The X-rays. were called in. They 
disclosed the curious fact that beneath 
the portrait of the old gentleman was 
another painting, the portrait of some¬ 
body unknown. 

With some trepidation the portrait 
was offered for Treatment to a restorer, 


who declared that the usual method 
of dissolving away the tipper painting 
could not be applied, because the two 
paintings were of so near an cage that 
removing the upper one by such means 
would destroy the lower. 

So, again with ‘some hesitation but 
taking great pains, the restorer chipped^ 
off the outside surface, bit by bit, with 
a keen knife. He took months over this 
delicate task. 

When it was finished the old gentle¬ 
man with a beard and Elizabethan 
dress had vanished, . and underneath • 
was a young man in a costume of King 
Bluebeard’s Court with the date 1543. 

It was young William Butts in his 
habit as he lived, and as. Holbein saw 
and painted Jiim. ‘ 


AN UNKNOWN MAN 
BECOMES KNOWN 

ROMANCE OF A . 
POOR LAD 

The Flashlight That Brought 
Him Fortune Without Fame 

SPENDING LITTLE AND 
GIVING MUCH 

Over in America everybody has been 
asking “ Who was Conrad Hubert ? " 

Nearly 70 years ago he was bom in 
Minsk. Thi little Russian came into 
a wealthy household. His father was a 
rich merchant and the six children 
grew up in a world where everyone 
had plenty of money for concert tickets 
and books and flowers. 

It was a staggering moment for the 
young man when he found that his 
father’s business had been failing for 
some years and that there was nothing 
left. He decided to look for work in 
America, and arrived in New York a 
penniless emigrant at 25. 

A Wonderful Idea 

His father’s wealth had been of no 
use to him, for he knew no trade or 
profession. He was thankful to get the 
worst-paid jobs in factories where they 
wanted an unskilled worker for a short 
time. After years of such a hand-to- 
mouth existence he got steady work 
with an electrical company. One day it 
brought him a wonderful idea. 

How useful it would be if people 
could carry electric lights about in their 
pockets ! He suggested the idea to 
friends, who said it would never work ; 
you could not have an electric light 
that was not attached to an electric 
socket. But Hubert devised a little 
battery to go inside a pocket torch, and 
took out letters patent. That was how 
the flashlight was born, and liow Hubert 
made his fortune. 

A Foe to Vulgarity 

Most millionaires are well known, 
because they are seen at expensive 
places of amusement, wearing expensive 
clothes, and carried about in expensive 
cars. But Hubert would have been 
bored by the card parties and cabaret 
shows that amused the other millionaires, 
and he thought it vulgar to advertise 
his .wealth by luxurious cars and fur 
coats. A friend said the millionaire 
never had more than four suits in his 
possession at once. He spent his time 
in working out electrical inventions or 
in listening to music from a cheap part 
of the theatre. 

Hubert had a nephew to whom he 
was devoted. He gave the young man 
a good post in one of his companies, 
and when he, asked a lawyer friend to 
draw up a will the lawyer was sure that 
this nephew would be the heir. 

But Hubert said he would not leave 
him a penny. “ Why should I rob 
him of the best thing life has to offer ? 
he said, “ Work is good. It is more 
fun to make money than to inherit it.” 

A Fortune for Good Causes 

A quarter of his estate was to be 
divided among kinsmen too old to take 
part in the adventure of fortune-seeking 
and the rest was to go to charity. 

Now the millionaire is dead,' and 
three prominent Americans, headed by 
Mr,. Coolidge, have been deciding which 
good causes shall inherit his great 
fortune. All at once the shy man's 
name is on everyone’s lips. People arc 
asking who he was, and how he managed 
to live unknown in an age when riches 
bring fame. 

Why was his name not a household 
word like Rockefeller and Carnegie and 
Rothschild ? . \ 

His friends say that it was his desire 
to live unknown, to spend little on 
himself, and to give much away in 
secret. The Russian emigrant has had 
his way. 
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Bombs For The 
Birds 

The Aeroplane Finds 
Something Good to Do 

Tee storms in Canada, besides doing 
much damage to the telephone anti 
telegraph systems, sometimes cause great 
suffering among wild birds, many of 
which die of starvation. 

Pheasants are being hatched by the 
Government and liberated in Southern 
Ontario, where they can stand ordinary 
winter weather quite well. 

But in the Niagara district, during a 
recent ice storm when these birds could 
not scratch for food and the task of 
feeding them was too great for the 
farmers, an aeroplane was called into 
use. Hundreds of birds were saved 
from starvation by bombing, the bombs 
consisting of bags of corn which were 
sent crashing against the trees and bushes 
over the countryside . 


THE PLOUGHBOY'S DREAM 

Long ago a ploughboy vowed that if 
ever he became rich enough lie would 
build an almshouse. • 

Ilis dream came true. He went to sea. 
Tie prospered. He grew rich ; and “the 
redemption of his vow may be seen in 
the old Drapers Meeting House and 
Almshouses outside Margate. % 

There, thanks to the ex-plougliboy’s 
kindness, 36 old people live in comfort¬ 
able circumstances and delightful sur¬ 
roundings. 

The reader who tells us this happy 
story adds something which shows that 
: thoughtfulness as well as romance 
centres on that Meeting House. 

, T6 it comes, every\Suhday—a mile's 
walk each way—an old gentleman of 95, 

: and this iis one of his sayings (overheard 
;, the otberday by a C.N. reader) about 
; .war and its costs. " England is paying a 
million a day. for, wars and for the 
consequences of wars, It is an awful 
, sum to spend on wrongdoing." 

A TOWN AND ITS NAMESAKE 

' By a Scout 

Correspondence between Boy Scouts 
of different countries has grown enor¬ 
mously as a result of the Jamboree. 

The Chief Scout has now a new’ idea 
for Scouts wlio had not the opportunity, 
of getting into touch with correspondents 
through the Jamboree. He suggests 
that Scouts of one town get into touch 
. 'with Scouts of towns abroad with the 
same name. For example,' there arc two 
Richmonds in England and about forty 
elsewhere. There are a dozen Chelseas 
and half a dozen Kensingtons. 

The Chief suggests St. George's Day 
as a good time for starting. 

THE SPOILERS OF LONDON 

When we saij the other day that our 
public buildings arc. now being built 
without provision for ugly electric signs 
we had overlooked the huge building over 
the Underground Station at Victoria. 

This commonplace structure, which a 
few years ago set an unhappy example 
of architecture to the' whole neigh- 
. bourlioqd, lias now provided ah eye¬ 
sore for all who ride or walk down 
Victoria Street by day or night in the 
form , of two enormous advertisements 
which will probably inspire nothing but 
resentment in the public, mind. 


WHO PAYS TAXES ? 

What our taxes are, Who pays them, 
and on what the money is spent arc 
questions fully answered in a pamphlet 
published by the League of Nations. 

. The reason for this is, of course, 
that‘these questions arc answered for 
a number of other countries as well 
as "for our own, and wc arc thus able 
to compare our financial burdens with 
theirs. We think we are the most 
heavily-taxed people in. the world. Arc 
we ? Read the League document. 


The good Men of 
Smithfield Market 

One More Kindly Thing 
Done 

The SmiUiliekl butchers arc doing 
a humane thing. . (Wc hope they arc 
all humane killers.) 

They arc spending /i: 5,000 on rooms 
for friends of patients at St. Bartholo¬ 
mew's Hospital. There are to be 
lounges, cubicles, and.a canteen. Every¬ 
thing lias been planned to make the 
waiting-time as easy as possible. 

Suspense can never be easy to bear, 
but physical - discomfort and staring 
strangers can make it harder. In 
future Ihosc who are waiting for news 
will do so in peaceful surroundings, 
and will be able to fortify themselves 
with that great comforter, a cup of tea. 

Well thought out, Smithfield men. 


A WORD TO TORRINGTON 
IN DEVON 

The C.N. has received three letters, 
well written and showing the best 
possible spirit, from children at the Open- 
Air School at Torrington, where..they' 
arc, as they say, " trying to get strong." 

They - love and admire Torrington. 
They think it a most beautiful place. 
They enjoy their Nature study very 
much. Especially they would like to 
enjoy Castle Ilill. 

But they cannot. It is spoiled, they 
say, by being used as a rubbish dump.. 
Tin cans, pots - ashes, dirty pans,,ah old 
mattress from which feathers arc blown 
about, make tl;c place too ugly to bear.' 
They ask us wluit can be done about it. 

Well, they have done wluit they can. 
And what wc.ciin do is to let their very 
proper protest be known, and then trust 
Torrington to do its duty., 

A NEW AND CURIOUS THING 

Professor Heine, professor of ’Ophthal¬ 
mology at Kiel, has perfected a new kind 
of lenses for the short-sighted, or per¬ 
haps wo should say a new way of using 
lenses, for the novelty lie has intro¬ 
duced is more in the manner , of use 
than in the nature of the lenses. 

The lenses arc made of very thin 
tough glass, and instead of being worn 
011 the nose some distance from the eyes 
they arc made to fit the eyeball and arc 
actually inserted under the eyelids, in 
contact with the cornea pf llie eye. The 
lenses thus placed .are said to cause 
little or no discomfort. 

Thin lenses of this kind have certain 
advantages. They can be retained more 
or less permanently in the eyes. They 
arc kept clean and clear by the winking 
of the eyelids. Their even pressure on 
tlic eyeball corrects the irregularity of 
curvature known as astigmatism. If 
broken by violence they arc less likely, 
as they lie close to the eyeball, to cut and 
injure the eye, and they give clearer 
vision than ordinary lenses. 

PASSING ON THE KING’S 
SPEECH 

. Ail odd story of the way the .King's 
Speech to the. Naval Conference reached 
America has.just been told. .../•• 

When the world was holding its breath 
waiting for the words to come through 
the, air there happened in’Now York a 
queer little accident, .which might have 
snapped the connection of a large part 
of listening America with the room in 
St. James’s Palace. Some excited per¬ 
son tripped over the wire leading to the 
generator and broke it. .*7 

. Fortunately a. young radio engineer 
had the presence (if mind to throw hi 111- 
sclf into the breach. • Seizing the broken 
ends of the' wire lie. held them Firmly, 
and, with twitching arms but grim 
determination, lie let the current pass 
through his body for some minutes until 
a new wire could be put imposition. 


LOOK To YOUR 
Shoes 

A Free Glean on the 
Underground 

The London Underground Railway 
has done an excellent tiling. 

It has installed two automatic 
machines at Mordcn Station which will 
clean the boots of passengers. A notice; 
above them announces that they are: 
free, and asks passengers to use them, 
before entering the cars. 

It is a movement toward cleaner 
trains. We hope the ingenious managers 
of the Underground will not stop at an 
automatic boot cleaner. Wc need a 
device for hauling barbarians out of 
tlicir scats when old ladies are.standing, 
and a harmless gas which will extinguish 
cigarettes in non-smoking carriages. 
Above everything, wo need a machine- 
which delivers car-plugs of cotton wool 
with every ticket. 


LIVERPOOL’S WEDDING RING 

It seems that Liverpool’s Lord Mayor 
does wed the Sea, which is its commercial 
consort, even as the Doges of Venice 
used to wed,tlicir sea once a year by 
casting a ring into it. 

The C.N, was forgetting when it 
supposed that no such romantic rite 
entered into the city’s procedure, and 
that when the famous Civic Week was 
celebrated a few. weeks ago tlic only 
ceremonies took place in the Cathedral 
and tfic Banqueting Hall. The Lord 
Mayor, dropped the city's ring into tlie 
Mersey at Pier Head Gardens. 

Venetians proudly called their Venice 
the Bride of the Adriatic. - 
'.'..Liverpool, which sends its ships all 
over the world, might. call itself the 
Bridegroom of the Ocean. . : 

THE SCOUT EXCHANGE 

, The .Hungarian . Boy .Scouts have 
come forward with a novel idea to keep' 
up the exchange of visits between boys 
of . all countries, as practised at the 
Jamboree. : 

; They, have issued... a notice inviting 
Scouts to visit the homes of Hungarian 
brothers, in return for which an exchange 
will -take''.place, the Hungarian Scout 
becoming in turn the guest of the other, 
t It \vas an old custom in Hungary for 
children of the Upper and Lower lands 
to be exchanged in order to teach them 
the language of both parts of tlic 
country ; and this is also tlic idea of the 
Scouts, the learning of a foreign lan¬ 
guage : through the natural comrade¬ 
ship which Scouting teaches. 

Tlic Hungarian Scouts arc already 
crowding the lists' and exchanges will 
start this summer. 


A WOMAN’S PRIZE 

Though women Arc constantly doing 
unusual things today most people will 
be a little startled to find that the 
R 38 Memorial Prize of the Aeronautical 
Society' has been won by a woman. ■ 

The prize, founded in memory of 
those who perished in the R38, is 
awarded each year for the best paper 
dealing with airship construction. 

The’ latest winner of the prize is 
Miss Hilda Lyon, M.A., who lias 
written ^on the Strength of Transverse 
Frames* of Rigid Airships. She was 
made an Associate Fellow of the 
Aeronautical Society eight, years ago, 
and has been on the technical staff at 
the British Airship Works at Carding- 
ton for five years. ■: 


. PINNER MANNERS 

Somebody has been drawing attention 
to two- notice -boards at Pinner in 
Middlesex. Oiic says.: . 

The public are requested not to .pass 
this way ■ : *■ • 

, And the other says : 

Strictly private. Keep out. 

' Which do you like ? 


Two Little armies 
of Ten Thousand 

Scotland Tries an •' 
Experiment 

The biggest experiment ever at¬ 
tempted with children has been started 
in the countyof Lanarkshire, 26,000 
children being involved. ’ 

Five thousand of them arc to be given 
three-quarters of a pint of milk every 
day until July, and another 5000 arc to 
be given pasteurised milk. T.licse ten 
thousand milk-dr inkers will be weighed 
regularly and their weights compared 
with the weights of tlic other ten thou¬ 
sand, who will not be specially treated 
with milk. It is hoped that so much 
advantage will be found from giving 
regular milk to the children that Scot¬ 
land will always afterwards give more 
milk to its boys and girls. 

LENGTHENING SHADOW 
OF THE WAR 

Tlic lengthening shadow of the war 
is this year falling on nearly 3000 
more people, the. pensioners. 

These are the widows and dependents 
of those who have died of wounds or dis¬ 
ablement directly traceable to tlic war. 

Another 500 are men whose wounds 
or I illness have finally unfitted them For 
work. Thus, more than eleven years 
after the war, it is being paid for by 
those who took part in it. 

When the nation will cease to pay 
foy it none can tell. More than two 
million pensions have been granted 
since the Ministry of Pensions was 
instituted, and the amount paid out 
is over ^850,000,000. .3 /■» , 

v That is more than the amount of the 
National Debt before the wan Half a 
million men and .a third;, of a' million 
children arc war pensioners'. * . 

EGGSHELL IN AN 
; v EARTHQUAKE h 

For the second time since the Palace 
of: Kiiossos in Crete was excavated 
an earthquake not long ago shook the 
foundations of the museum near Ganclia, 
to which most of the palace treasures 
were removed. / • 

As before, the damage was not 
serious. Only one vase of great im¬ 
portance was shattered, though many 
others which were already 'imperfect 
suffered new 1 cracks.' In this the collec¬ 
tions at the museum have experienced 
; remarkable good fortune, especially as 
part of them consist of various vases 
made of eggshell ware as thin and 
delicate as the finest Chinese porcelain. 
This ware was decorated in many colours 
some 3800 years before China's history 
’ had emerged from‘myth, ■ 

THE NIGHT BEFORE 
NAPOLEON FELL 

A piece of Napoleon history has been 
put up for sale. ' ■ , < . / , . 

It is the farm near Waterloo where 
Napoleon spent tlic last night before 
the fateful battle. 

The farm is still called Mont St. Jean. 
Twelve monks lived there in Napoleon’s 
day, and he slept in one of tlicir cells. 
After the battle the building became a 
hospital for British wounded. • , 7 

Today it is damp and dilapidated, and 
only ^505 was offered for it at the sale’ ’ 

NEWS FOR SCHOOL BOOKS 

Tlic geography text-books which say 
that the Province of Ontario has tio coal 
will have to be changed, for tlie 
; Provincial Government has discovered 
that at. Blacksmiths Rapids, in Northern 
Ontario^ arc coalfields containing from 
forty'to fifty million tons of lignite. 

It is only, three months since the 
Government decided to develop this vast 
store of potential wealth, but a winter 
road has already been constructed to 
span the 32 miles of bush between the 
end of the railway and rapids. 
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When Spring Unlocks the Flowers to Paint the Laughing Soil 





In glasses now | smile and say, The Spring is 
comino round this way. James Whitcomb Riley 


A wind came up out of the sea. 

Longfellow 


Chaste Snowdrop, venturous harbinger 
of Spring. Wordsworth 



I would I had some flowers o’ the Spring* The groundflame of the crocus * Come, wilt thou see me ride ? 

Shakespeare breaks the mould. Tennyson. Shakespeare 

The miracle of Spring is here again. The first flowers in our gardens and the awakening of Nature after her winter sleep are turning our thoughts from the fireside to the Great Outdoors* 

Here are some pictures to remind us ofthe glory that comes to the meadows arid woodlands as the days grow longer. 
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REBEL 

THE FREE PONY OF THE 
MOORS 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 

Master of the World’s 
Music 


Joyous Life of a Wild Thing 
That Will Not Be Tamed 

A NEW FOREST STORY 

Dy Our Country Girl 

There is a pony in the New Forest 
which will never be tamed. * 

An old farmer told a friend of the 
C.N. about this little lover of freedom. 

All the ponies that wander about 
the moors and glades have masters 
except this one. They belong to the 
commoners, men who inhabit cottages 
to which grazing. rights have been 
attached since time immemorial. So 
long as the hearth remains the man can 
claim his rights, even if the walls and 
roof tumble down. 

Once a year the ponies are rounded 
up. Each man knows his own, for they 
are all marked. Often the owner of a 
little mare finds himself richer by a foal 
born while she roamed the forest. 

A Marvellous Jump 

But one youngster refused to follow 
his mother into captivity. Instinct 
seemed to tell him that capture might 
lead to a life in the coal mines or a 
death in Belgium. So the foal dodged 
away from all who tried to catch him 
and grew up without anyone's mark. 

There was one man who believed that 
the pony was his by right, and he made 
repeated efforts to trap little Rebel. 
Once he and his friends borrowed horses 
used for hunting, and they ran Rebel 
down and got him into a field Lest 
he should jump the gate the friends 
guarded it on horseback, while the owner 
galloped round the field after Rebel, 
lasso in hand. 

There was. one gap in the field, and 
a farmer’s wife had undertaken to 
guard that. Rebel had torn round the 
field a few times before he discovered 
that there was no way of escape. Then 
he made for the gap and jumped over 
the woman standing there. 

It is long ago, but they still speak of 
the pony's marvellous jump. The 
woman fainted as the hooves just cleared 
her head. 

How He Gained His Liberty 

But they caught Rebel at last. He 
was wary, and he was fast, but they 
trapped him in the end. Then they 
had to let him go. He was no use to 
anyone, because as soon as they put 
harness on him he lay down and nothing 
would get him up except the removal 
of the harness, so they opened the gate 
and he trotted off to the forest to be his 
own master. . 

We like him better than many other 
lovers of liberty because his methods 
were so peaceful. He did not kick till 
lie broke someone’s leg, nor did he crush 
his captor’s hand in a bite. lie just lay 
down, and passive resistance conquered. 
Some young men have thrown bombs 
in the cause of liberty, have missed the 
tyrant, killed some harmless little boy in 
the crowd, and been executed for murder. 
The pony was far too sensible a creature 
to make such a mess of things, and he 
gained his end. 

Somewhere up on the moors he is free. 


NO LITTER LOUTS WANTED 

For the preservation of Glory Woods, 
the gift of the Duke of Newcastle to 
Dorking, various bye-laws have been 
adopted by the Dorking Urban Council. 
These prohibit motor-cars, cycles, or 
other vehicles ; tents and booths ; the 
damaging of trees, shrubs, or plants; 
the disturbing of birds, nests, or eggs ; 
the snaring or killing of birds or animals ; 
the throwing of litter; the lighting of 
fires ; billposting. 

It seems as if Glory Woods will be no 
place for the Litter Lout; - 


On March 20, 1827 , died Beethoven 

If musicians were trying to pick the 
greatest musicians who have ever made 
music, a choice that is impossible, many 
w r ould give the name of Beethoven, 
and all would admit he is high among 
the great. 

Like most of the famous masters of 
music he was a very interesting man. 
His life is sad enough to be called a 
tragedy. 

Ludwig van Beethoven was born at 
Bonn on December 16, 1770, his father 
and his grandfather both being pro¬ 
fessional singers in 
the choir at the 
Court of the Elector 
of Rhineland, Most 
of the troubles of 
Ludwig’s early .life 
were family troubles. 

The boy had a worth¬ 
less father, who was 
drunken and quite 
wanting 1 in self- 
respect. The father's 
aim was to make the 
boy a money-earning prodigy as quickly 
as possible, so he started him with music 
at the age of four, hoping his boyhood 
would rival the boyhood of Mozart. 

The poor lad was handicapped by a 
want of education, an unruly temper, 
and bad home influences. He was awk¬ 
ward, untidy, and odd, and he had to 
make his own way against these dis¬ 
advantages with only a genius for music 
as his helper, and a character that, 
notwithstanding his roughness, was felt 
to be honest. 

An Organist at Eleven 

Though he had never been thoroughly 
grounded in musical theory he began 
composing music when lie was xo. At 
n he was deputy Court organist, and 
at 12 lie was conductor of the Court 
band and was already regarded as a 
young musician of high promise. 

When he was 16 he was sent for a 
short time to Vienna, where he had 
lessons from Haydn and further oppor¬ 
tunities of study. His special skili was 
as a player of the pianoforte and as an 
improvisator on the organ. Six years 
later he left Bonn finally for Vienna, 
where he lived all the rest of his life, 
recognised as a great musician, received 
with honour into the best society, and 
gaining world-wide fame. 

All his days he was harassed and kept 
comparatively poor by his loyalty to 
his relations, who. never responded 
properly to his gcnei'osity; but the 
great tragedy that closed in on him was 
a deafness which began when he was 28 
and gradually increased until he could 
not hear a sound. 

A deaf musician, producing great 
music that was all within himself, and 
lie unable to hear a note 1 

His Gift for Friendship 

Though Beethoven was a man of 
passionate temper he had the power 
of winning and keeping firm friends who 
made allowance for him. His fellow- 
musicians were less patient, and his 
relations with the greatest of them, 
Mozart and Haydn, were disturbed by 
misunderstandings. He was, too, a 
believer in greater freedom in style than 
was allowed in his day ; but liis ad¬ 
mirers were enthusiastic, and his fame 
as a composer has increased with time. 
Particularly in the sonata form he reigns 
supreme. 

He is buried outside Vienna, in a 
grave that has the sufficient inscription *. 
Bccthoyen. 



Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine . .47hrs. 

Rainfall . 0*59 ins. 
Dry days ... .22 

Wet days . . , 6 

Warmest day . 27 th 
Coldest days. 7, 8 ,13th 


RAINFALL 
Tynemouth. 1*22 ins. 
Dublin . . 1 * 18 ins. 

Aberdeen , . 1 *14 ins. 
Southampton 0’86 ins. 
Edinburgh . 075 ms. 
Liverpool . 0*1 9 ins. 


REVENGE 

Is There an Understanding 
Among Birds? 

A TALE OF NESTING TIME 

Often enough man is shown that birds 
and beasts have feelings of love, loyalty, 
and pity. 

Mr. A, H. Angel, headmaster of West¬ 
minster Cathedral Boys School, once 
saw a duck which was as bent on ven¬ 
geance as the Ghost in Hamlet. 

Birds, of all kinds were being fed in 
St. Jahies's Parle and a sparrow tried to 
snatch a piece of bread from under a 
duck’s bill. The duck became enraged 
and seized {fie sparrow. Onlookers tried 
to save it, but the duck flew to the water 
with the sparrow fast in its bill, and 
deliberately held the ' little prisoner 
down till it was drowned. Then the 
duck went ashore on the small island 
and withdrew into the bushes, carrying 
the dead bird with it. 

A Golden Law 

The winter number of Bird Notes and 
News contains a less gruesome story of 
a bird's revenge. A contributor had 
spent many weeks watching (sometimes 
for 12 hours at a stretch) two nests of 
Montagu's Harriers. 

He has watched many a brood, and 
has come to the conclusion that the 
birds have a golden law: 

Thou shall not hill thy nesting neighbour. 

Harriers are birds of prey, and close 
to the nests of tlie pair in question 
there were broods of skylarks, wrens, 
yellowhammcrs, pipits, corn buntings, 
blackbirds, and ringdoves, yet the 
harriers never attacked the little 
families next door. Frogs, lizards, 
insects, eggs, and small birds arc said 
to be their favourite foods, but Mr. 
Harrier went far afield to find such fare 
for his wife. When he brought food to 
her she would soar up to meet him and 
he would pass it in mid-air. From one 
pair of talons to another it would pass 
in a flash, and then Airs. Harrier would 
go to her larder to cat it while Mr. 
Harrier guarded the nest in a clump of 
marsh herbage. 

Greedy Father Buzzard 

One day the friendly atmosphere of 
the district was marred by a buzzard 
which had built a nest in some trees 
100 yards from the harriers’ bungalow. 
The greedy Father Buzzard robbed Mrs. 
Harrier's larder, darting down just as she 
was about to eat her husband’s latest kill. 

She never forgave him, yet she did 
not wreak her spite on liis wife and 
chicks. When lie was bringing them 
food she let him alone, but when lie set 
forth again she would shoot into the 
air above him, and drop down again 
and again, shrieking her hatred, and 
hustling the heavy bird till he cried for 
mercy. Never once was lie allowed to 
leave liis home in peace. 

Never once, either, did Mrs. Buzzard 
interfere. Perhaps she was saying to her 
husband: Serves you right, Henry. If 
you had remembered Mrs. Do-as-you- 
would-bc-done-by it would never have 
happened. 


THINKING QUICKLY 

The aeroplane is evidently developing 
a habit of thinking quickly in those who 
are trained in its use, Otliei*s may be 
quick ; airmen must be. 

A machine not long ago was seen 
from a distance to be in trouble ; then 
it was seen to fall helplessly. The 
spectators hurried in the direction of 
the catastrophe, but before they reached 
the scene they saw the. airman himself 
approaching it on a motor-cycle. 

. He had landed from liis parachute, 
borrowed a cycle, and rushed to the 
ruins of his machine unharmed. 


WHAT THE ARCHITECT 
FORGETS 

A HOUSE AND ITS 
LITTLE EXTRAS 

Bush House Shows Us the 
Way to Do It 

WHAT A WOMAN WANTS 

Those who are watching with delight 
the ; rising of that great commercial 
palace known as Bush House in the 
Strand must have noted the many 
excellent ideas about this building. 

One of them is interesting enough to 
bring about a moment’s pause in the 
constant procession of humanity that 
flows through the Strand. Most great 
buildings have a fire-escape, generally a 
commonplace iron staircase looking like 
what it is, a blot on a fine building, 
something the architect forgot. It is 
not Hike the architect of Bush House 
to forget such things, and he has set 
up for liis fire-escape an outside stair¬ 
case in stone, quite in keeping with the 
building and actually a thing of beauty. 

Little Things Overlooked 

Bush House has many ideas to give 
to any architect, and this is not the 
least of them. It is a reminder of a 
fault that, is all too common among 
builders and architects all over this 
country. How often is it true that 
houses, big and small, are spoiled by the 
failure to realise the need for little 
extra places! A man builds a big 
house and realises too late the need 
for all sorts of outbuildings ; a man 
builds a bungalow and spoils it all with 
little sheds* 

It is astonishing how many little 
extras our architects overlook. Nearly 
all the small houses that are built are 
incomplete as homes, lacking provision 
for the most ordinary requirements. 
It seems to be forgotten that a house 
is intended to be a home, and that as a 
place to be lived in it should be designed 
and fitted for its purpose. 

Absurd Sheds and Outhouses 

It ; is just because houses are not 
properly thought out and completed that 
wherever we go we see them supple¬ 
mented by absurd little sheds and out¬ 
buildings to hold things which should 
be accommodated in the house itself. 
As these sheds arc often put up without 
[ the aid of a skilled carpenter, or are 
ready-made, they entirely spoil the 
houses to which they arc attached 
and :tlic amenities of neighbourhoods. 
It is quite common to see a little house 
with 1 articles such as baths hanging up 
on the rear walls, with one or two sheds 
in which room is found for coal, or a 
perambulator, or bicycle. Poor women 
have to do their washing at home, but 
the architect and builder appear often 
to be unaware of the fact. 

The provision for fuel in the small 
house is usually very poor, and this 
often means an overflow into a shed. 
So it is with wood for kindling. 

The Old House and the New 

As 1 for cupboards and hanging space, 
it is, an unfortunate fact that small 
houses built today arc not so well 
provided for as they used to be. In tlie 
old-fashioned house it was the custom 
to build cupboards on each side of tho 
fireplace in the living-room, and to fit 
hanging cupboards or wardrobes into the 
recesses of bedrooms. Today a house 
lias rarely adequate provision of cup¬ 
board-room and storage. 

These things are of tlie utmost import¬ 
ance ; they mean so much to the house¬ 
wife and they are of great importance 
from The point of view of keeping our 
country in good order. Nothing is more 
distressing than to see a group of small 
1 louses in little gardens disfigured with 
ugly sheds which have been put up to 
find room for wliat the builder or the 
architect forgot. 
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The Owl Nebula 


THE OWL NEBULA 

HOW IT GOT ITS NAME 

Changes Revealed by Great 
Modern Telescopes 

SOLAR SYSTEMS IN THE MAKING 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The Owl Nebula is one of the most 
interesting marvels of Ursa Major, the 
Great Bear now overhead about io 
o’clock. 

The position of this nebula, some 
five times the Moon’s apparent width 
to the east of the bright star Beta 
of the • Plough, was indicated in 
last week’s star-map as Nebula M 97, 
this being its number in the first 
Catalogue of 
Nebulae by 
Messier. It is 
also known by 
n u m bers in 
other catalogues 
of astronomers, 
but popularly 
as M 07, or the 
Owl Nebula. 

Iboccupies an 
area of the sky 
about one-ninth 
the apparent 
width of the 
Moon, so were 
it only bright enough it could be easily 
seen. It is too faint, however, and 
requires a telescope to reveal it. Our' 
photograph, taken through the telescope 
at Mount Wilson Observatory, gives a 
splendid picture of it. 

It obtained its singular name because 
when first seen in detail through Lord 
Posse's great telescope (6 feet in dia¬ 
meter) the nebula appeared to have 
two stars in what can be jfeen to be two 
dark areas. This gave the effect of two 
eyes in two sockets—to which were added 
the configuration of the nebula’s bright 
centre and other details, all giving a 
fanciful resemblance to an owl’s face. 

This nebula was so represented some 
80 years ago, and on this account it is 
at the present day of great scientific 
value, for now the resemblance to an 
owl’s face has largely vanished, chiefly 
because the two stars no longer appear 
in what were regarded as the eye-sockets. 

Photography through the great tele¬ 
scopes of today shows these stars, as 
can be seen above, in a different position 
relative to the nebula. ^ 

Some years ago Professor Barnard 
advanced a theory that the changed 
position of the stars relative to the 
nebula is due to the stars having moved 
since Lord Rosse drew his picture. 
Subsequent photographs appear to the 
writer to confirm this theory by showing 
the stars still farther out of place. 

Although the stars—the bright spots 
on the photograph—are moving at great 
speeds the chief cause of their relative 
change of place would be the movement 
of our Sun, which carries our world and 
the whole Solar System through space 
at about 12 miles a second. This motion 
would cause the nearer stars to appear 
shifted aside relative to the more distant 
stars and the nebula. 

Peculiar Bluish Light 

These planetary nebulae, as they are 
called, are true nebulae and totally 
different from the spiral nebula de¬ 
scribed in the C.N. for March 8. They 
are wholly gaseous, are much smaller 
actually than the spirals, very much 
nearer, and often possess in a central 
nucleus a sun in process of formation. 
Much evidence of rotation has been 
observed in many of these nebulae, the 
material of which is generally far more 
attenuated than the Earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere, extending many times farther 
from the centre than Neptune is from 
our Sun. 

This nebulous material shines with 
a peculiar bluish light quite unlike the 
white stellar radiance of the spiral 
nebulae. Most of t lit?* evidence points 
to the conclusion that these nebulae arc 
solar systems in the making. G. F. M. 
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Floods in southern France have led to 
the loss of hundreds of lives. 

A Maidstone kinema has been fined 
for overcrowding at a children’s per¬ 
formance. 

Chelsea Dust Collectors 

Chelsea Corporation lias been sum¬ 
moned for allowing dust to be collected 
in open receptacles. 

Wireless Portrait 

A portrait sent by wireless from 
Sydney was quite recognisable in New 
York. 

Lithuania’s New Stamp 

Lithuania is issuing a stamp in honour 
of the 500th anniversary of its' national 
hero King Vytautas. 

' Natives and the Land 

The Native Affairs Department of 
South Africa has appointed experts to 
teach natives farming. 

The Unemployed In South Africa 

The Minister of Labour for South 
Africa has prepared a scheme for using 
the labour of unemployed men to make 
roads. 

A Plymouth Hero 

Plymouth Corporation has given a> 
birthday cheque to the bathing attend¬ 
ant at the Hoe in recognition of his 
saving 50 lives. 

In Memory of Robert E. Lee 

The birthplace of Robert E. Lee, the 
Southern Commander in the American 
Civil War, is to be bought and kept in 
his memory. 

A Conversation In Two Countries 

At a dinner of a group of Esperanto 
speakers in Paris a conversation took 
place with comrades in Holland in order 
to demonstrate the possibility of the 
exchange of international conversation. 

Play Streets 

A number of streets in Cologne are to 
be set apart as playgrounds for children, 
no traffic being allowed in them. 

The Bird of the Flag 

The bald eagle, the national emblem 
appearing on American coins, is said to 
be dying out through ruthless slaughter, 
70,000 having been killed in Alaska in 
the last twelve years. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Who Was Nell Gwynn? 

An orange seller at Drury Lane Theatre 
who became an actress and a favourite of 
Charles the Second. One of her sons’was 
created Duke of St. Albans. 

What is a Pasdeloup Concert? 

Jules Etienne Pasdeloup founded the 
Paris Popular Concerts in 1861 and con¬ 
ducted them for 23 years. These famous 
concerts came to be called after his name. 
What is the Meaning of the Name Mabel ? 

It means beloved and is an English 
corruption of the French aimablc, meaning 
lovable. It is derived from the Latin verb 
Amo I love. . 

Who Invented the Aeroplane? 

It was a development from a successful 
glider by Sir George Cayley, made about 
1809, to the first successful man-carrying 
power-driven aeroplane made by the 
American brothers Orville and Wilbur 
Wright in 1903. 

Where Did the First Words Come From ? 

No one can say. Language began very 
long ago. People in the dim and distant 
past probably began by pointing, then went 
on to grunting and making strange sounds, 
and gradually these sounds developed into 
words and were used as the names of things 
and actions. 

What is the Cause of a Stitch in the Side ? 

When we run we need a quick renewal 
of oxygen in our blood as we arc using it up 
rapidly, So wc have to breathe quickly, 
and this we do especially by means of the 
great breathing muscle, the diaphragm. 
This muscle, though strong, is delicate at 
points where it is attached to the six lower 
ribs on each side of the body. “ Stitch ” is 
due to the straining of the attachments of 
the diaphragm to the ribs as the ribs move 
rapidly in our quick breathing. 


C. L. N. 

A Story to Think Over 

Number of Members—13,983 

There are some people who think we 
ought not to make friends with our late 
enemy. Let them think over this story. 

The Cornish members of Parliament 
have sent a letter to Mr. Laity, of 
Trcvabyn Farm, near Marazion, telling 
him that he has made them prouder than 
ever of Cornwall. 

In a recent storm the French steamer 
Ornais II was wrecked near Pcrranuthoe. 
A chain of rocks led to the wreck, 
but they were constantly swept by the 
raging seas. 

Even the desperate men on the wreck 
dared not. venture upon them. 

A Brave Deed 

But the Cornish farmer ventured. 
He took a life-line and dashed across 
the rocks. Onlookers expected to see 
him overtaken by a giant wave and 
swept away beyond help, but happily 
he was able to reach the wreck. The 
line was made fast, and all the crew 
got safely ashore by its help. Laity 
and the captain were the last to leave. 

The people who think English children 
should not be friends with 'German 
children will think Mr. Laity a very 
wicked man. The sailors lie rescued 
were French, and France was our enemy 
in the Napoleon wars. Once an enemy, 
always an enemy, according to these 
queer people. Never forgive, never 
forget, seems to be their motto. 

Tribute To An Enemy 

There is worse to tell. . An unknown 
American woman sent the Cornish 
rescuer a hundred dollars " as a gesture- 
of goodwill from one who admires your 
brave deed.” The United States was 
England’s enemy in the War of Indepen¬ 
dence. Big Bill Thompson of Chicago 
thinks Americans ought to go on hating 
England. The lady who sent an enemy 
a hundred dollars is therefore a traitor, 

Let us be logical. If we are never to 
make friends with nations wc have 
fought we must be careful not to trade 
with the enemy by buying Dutch bulbs 
(remembering Van Tromp); we must 
not cat Seville oranges (remembering 
the Armada) ; we must avoid spaghetti 
(remembering the British Warrior Queen 
bleeding from the Roman rod).. 

But this will make life very hard. 
Perhaps, after all, it would be better to 
be peaceful after peace treaties. The 
politicians who willed the war and made 
it have gone. Let us be wiser than they, 
and.be friends with all the world. 

Help to Make Tomorrow 

B oys and girls of every nation, 

Every creed and every station, 

Hear the summons with elation, 

Hear, and join the League. 

Earth is sick of war and sorrow, 

Ye are makers of tomorrow, 

From the past, O, do not borrow 
Vengeance, fear, intrigue. 

Oate’s a flame that frankness smothers, 
^ Make your fo.emen into brothers, 
Marching with" ten thousand others 
Onward to the light. 

Craftsmen, poets, seers, and traders 
Cry to you, the Peace Crusaders, 

Set us free from war’s invaders, 

Youth, defend the rijejit l 

W7e will build a world of wonder, 

” Let it never perish under 
Army’s tramp and battle thunder 
Let our work endure! 

Others failed, but they were older 
And their hearts perchance were colder; 
Ten times stronger, ten times bolder, 

You whose hearts are pure/ 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence for the Card and 
Badge (stamps at home, international 
coupons abroad). Please give your name 
and address, birthday and year, and tlic 
name of your school. 


Builds-up 

ENERGY 

and 

ROBUST 

HEALTH 


T HE energy and vitality child¬ 
ren are so prodigal in 
spending have to be made 
good from the energy-creating 
elements to be obtained only 
from nourishment. The child¬ 
ren are growing — physically 
and mentally—and more nour¬ 
ishment is essential for healthy 
growth than ordinary food 
contains. 

Every food element necessary 
to make them sturdy and strong 
and to give them energy and 
vitality is contained in “ Oval- 
tine” in accurately adjusted pro¬ 
portions. From no other source 
can be * obtained the concen¬ 
trated, correctly balanced and 
easily digested nourishment 
extracted from Nature's best 
foods—ripe barley malt, rich 
creamy milk and eggs. 

Make “ Ovaltine ” your child¬ 
ren's daily beverage. Let them 
drink it with and between 
meals and before going to bed. 
Then note their increased 
energy and vitality. See on their 
cheeks the glow which comes 
only from the enjoyment of per¬ 
fect health. Watch them as they 
grow up with sturdy bodies, 
sound nerves and alert minds. 



Delicious; * _ 

OVA LTIN E 

TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland 1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin . 


It is economical to purchase- 
the larger size tins . 


P568 
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When a child is 
out of sorts 


Mrs. 13 . Jackson, 5, Vaughan Terrace, 
Great Houghton, -Ilarnsley, writes " When 
my children are' irregular in habit I find 
California Syrup of Figs does them more 
good than any other medicine. If they 
are bilious or get out of sorts and lose 
their appetite a dose soon seems to settle 
the stomach and makes them as bright and 
fit as can be. I have used California 
Syrup of Figs for about five years for my 
two children, and they like it so much that 
they would drink it out of the bottle if I 
would let them.” 

MOTHER ! You do not need a medicine 
chest to “ doctor ” the common internal 
ills of childhood—-just ” California Syrup 
of Figs.” This pleasant laxative will over¬ 
come the.trouble, and coax the lazy organs 
back to regularity. Is a child subject to 
bill ion sness ? A dose at the first sign will 
save the lit r 2 one from the agonising 
headache and exhausting sickness of an 
attack, whilst regular use of “California 
Syrup of Figs ” relieves the liver and 
removes the tendency. Children love this 
delicious laxative, and it suits them all. 

; Get a bottle of " California Syrup of 
Figs ” to-day. 1/3 and 2/6 of all chemists. 
Emphasise ‘California” and no mistake 
Will be made. ' 



'Doggie geis a share 

. . . he always asks so 

nicely that you have to 
give him some! And no 
wonder he likes Sharp’s 
Eaton Toffees, they are so 
creamy and have such a 
nice flavour that everyone 
who tastes them enjoys 
them. Buy some next time 
and sec! 
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GROWING OLD 
AT THE ZOO 

BUT KEEPING CHEERFUL 

Winnie Black Bear and 
Her Little Ways 

RAJAH TIGER AND MAGGIE 
GIRAFFE 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent' 

Although the winter has been a mild 
one Zoo veterans have evidently found 
it trying, for several old favourites have 
begun to show signs of age. 

. Rajah, the largest and tamest of the 
tigers, seems to have aged considerably 
since last autumn, and has such severe 
rheumatism in his forelegs that he walks 
with a limp, and his eyes have lost much 
of their brightness. 

Yet, in spite of his pains, poor Rajah 
still lies against the bars of his den so 
that his friends can stroke him, and 
with his keeper he is as docile as ever. 

Diana’s Weight of Years 

Maggie, the 22-year-old giraffe, is also 
suffering from stiff joints, and the 
smoothness of her long neck has become 
marred by a number of deep creases, a 
sure sign of age in a giraffe. Her neigh¬ 
bour Diana, the aged pygmy hippo¬ 
potamus, has changed little outwardly 
except that her teeth are decaying and 
her skin is no longer oily ; but she 
obviously feels the weight of her years 
as she no longer, has the energy to show 
jealousy when her housemates receive 
attention. 

Winnie, the tame black bear, is another 
veteran now conscious that fifteen years 
is a long time to spend in a menagerie, 
and although she remains gentle and is 
still ready to show off her old tricks and 
even learn new ones, this Zoo favourite 
lias her worries. During' the last two 
months .she has lost all her teeth except 
two molars, and in spite of the fact that 
she lias a thick coat which should make 
her indifferent to all weathers Winnie 
lias reached the stage when she feels 
draughts to, be uncomfortable. 

Winnie Enjoys a Joke 

On account of her distinguished posi¬ 
tion as the Zoo’s only tame bear she 
is provided with a blanket on which 
to sleep, and during a spell of cold 
weather Winnie will take the pre¬ 
caution of winding her blanket round 
her feet before taking a nap. 

Winnie’s habit of. opening the door 
of her. den often frightens strangers, for 
they imagine that, a tame bear must 
necessarily be a tiny cub, and when they 
see a large head appearing at the open 
door they hurriedly retreat. 

Perhaps .Winnie enjoys this joke as 
much as her keeper does, for she trots 
after the alarmed visitors until she hears 
the voice of her keeper assuring them 
that they need have no fear. These Zoo 
veterans understand their human ad¬ 
mirers and their age does not deter 
them from wishing to tease. 


EIGHT YEARS AT A 
STEAM NOZZLE 
Science Slow and Sure 

For eight years a committee has been 
examining the way steam passes through 
the nozzle of the turbine, and their 
report has just been made in Manches¬ 
ter to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

They have examined the curve of the 
nozzle’s mouth, and the length of the 
nozzle, and where the opening begins to 
widen, and how, in short, to obtain the 
highest and most satisfactory flow of 
steam when it bursts oiit of the nozzle. 

Eight j'ears may seem a long time to 
spend on such investigations, but scien¬ 
tific work which is not done in a hurry 
will not be forgotten in a hurry, and the 
size and curvatures and diameters of 
nozzles are now fixed. 


RIVERS UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 

WHAT ABOUT OUR 
WATER SUPPLIES ? 

A New Scientific Investigation 
cf Great Importance 

THE GOOD THING WE LOST 

Great Britain has so long been a 
pioneer in hygiene that it comes as a 
surprise that she must endeavour to 
reform herself. 

We have probably the best water 
supply in the world and the purest, but 
it would almost seem that good luck as 
well as good management has been in 
part responsible. 

A number of scientists have banded 
themselves together to establish a 
special bureau to be called the Fresh¬ 
water Biological Station, with Professor 
Balfour-Browne as secretary. 

According to these scientists, our 
knowledge of the contents of our fresh¬ 
water supplies is inadequate to present 
needs. Government Committees set up 
to deal with river pollution during the 
last ten j^ears found they had not suffi¬ 
cient knowledge to go upon. 

The Rural Areas 

We do not know what are the micro¬ 
scopic organisms in our rivers—which 
are injurious, which beneficial, and how 
we should preserve the correct balance 
essential to the purity of the water in 
which our fishes live and that which 
comes to us as a drinking supply. 

Of course cities and towns may be 
considered safe, for they have reservoirs 
and filter beds in which harmful bacteria 
die and impurities are largely removed. 
But vast numbers of people in rural 
areas take their supplies from waters 
without filter bed or reservoir. * 

For .a generation England led the 
world in the business of supplying pure 
water, and our scientific methods have 
not degenerated, but, according to re¬ 
formers, they have stood still or they 
have not progressed sufficiently to keep 
abreast of the increasing pollution of 
our rivers as*the 1 outcome of our growing 
industries. It is in order that wc may 
catch up with changed conditions that 
new knowledge is now to be sought. 

London in Roman Times 

When Signor Mussolini learns this he 
may smile and reflect that under Roman 
rule 19 centuries ago the British capital 
had one of the finest-water, supplies in 
the world, one of the best drainage 
systems, and all the known safeguards 
for the preservation of the public health. 

Our frightful record of plague, with 
a third of the population swept away at 
a time, shows how we deteriorated when 
left to ourselves ; even a century ago, 
when cholera was rife in our midst, Dean 
Buckland in Westminster Abbey shocked 
the placid City Fathers with his exhort¬ 
ation: “ Wash, make you clean.” But 
we progressed, and it was for British 
scientists that the small Napoleon sent 
when he began to cleanse Paris. 

“ Sire,” said Sir Edwin Chadwick to 
him, “ Caesar found Rome brick and 
left it marble ; it will be a great thing 
for you if posterity can say you found 
Paris dirty and left it sweet.” 


A DENTIST’S CARAVAN 

Dr. Sven Lokrantz, the chief school 
physician of Eos Angeles, has made a 
notable gift to the Swedish Red Cross. 

It is a motor caravan equipped as a 
dental clinic with all tlic newest devices, 
and it will travel from school to school 
in Lapland. The • caravan has also 
devices for testing eyesight. 

Some people, we believe, have been 
known to run away from the dentist’s 
doorstep, but thei'e will be no running 
away from the dentist’s motor caravan. 


THE MATCH BOX 

WHAT MAY HAPPEN TO IT 
A Curious Case of Spontaneous 
Combustion 

! HAYSTACKS AND 
RUBBISH HEAPS 

A clergyman lias been writing to the 
papers of an alarming experience which 
lias prompted an inquiry as to whether 
a fire he describes could have resulted 
from spontaneous combustion. 

As lie sat at lunch in a warm room in 
which a bright fire burned a box of 
safety matches which lie had in his coat 
pocket suddenly burst into flames. 

There need be no question as to 
whether spontaneous combustion was 
caused. It was. Although householders 
may not be generally aware of the fact 
it is possible for matches to take fire 
without violence or friction if the 
atmosphere grows too warm. 

A Natural Law 

Furniture removers will not know¬ 
ingly permit matches in their vans. 
Their reason is not that they fear a 
rubbing of the matches to ignite them, 
but because the travel of a loaded van 
illustrates a natural law, which is that 
motion can be translated into lieat, and 
in heat untouched matches catch fire. 

Had he known it Prometheus need 
not have scaled Olympus to bring man¬ 
kind fire from the altar of the gods ; 
fire will light itself on Earth under the 
right conditions. 

Why docs the farmer so carefully 
dry his hay before stacking it ? Because 
if the grass is tightly packed when 
damp it heats, gradually takes lire, and 
with the inlet of oxygen the stack is en¬ 
veloped in flaVncs. Half the stories we 
hear of arson in the countryside really 
have their explanation in stacks packed 
damp, and have nothing to do with the 
act of an unfriendly hand. 

One of the difficulties of the refuse 
dumps is that the addition of moisture 
to jtho rotting vegetation which they 
contain results in spontaneous com¬ 
bustion, and the water poured on to 
extinguish the fire serves as material 
to promote future fires. 

What the Brush Turkey Knows 

Of course not all heat engendered in 
this way comes to fire ; for fire we must 
have mass and pressure as well as 
nfbisture. The brush turkey instinct¬ 
ively knows what Nature does with her 
heaps of decaying vegetation. The 
mound-builders, as these birds are 
called, make the mound from which 
they take their name by scratching up 
great heaps of rotting organic matter 
to make a sort of hot-bed. In that they 
lay their eggs, many birds together. 

If the heaps were made large enough 
and left sufficiently long they would be 
destroyed by fire; but although they 
grow so hot as to hatch the eggs and 
give the world young brush turkeys the 
process of hatching does not occupy 
time enough for vegetable heat to rise to 
the degree of fire. Life not death, brush 
turkeys not poached eggs, is the issue 
of this gift of heat which never becomes 
a bonfire. 


CENTRAL HEATING FOR 
OUR FIELDS 

Dr. Bewley, an English research 
worker, has been performing tests with 
the idea of heating the soil with under¬ 
ground pipes containing steam. 

By heating the ground for half-an- 
hoiu* at the temperature of boiling water 
harmful funguses and bacteria are 
killed, but those bacteria necessary for 
plant growth are not harmed. ~ The 
heat also helps to break up complex 
chemicals into simpler forms. 

Similar tests have been carried out in 
Sweden, where electrical wires cased in 
brick have been used instead of steam 
pipes. In both cases the fertility of 
the soil has been improved. 
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C.N. Tour of the Motherland 

A Journey Through the Map 
With Many Prizes at the End 

Portable Wireless Sets Model Aeroplanes Model Steam Launches 

Cabinet Gramophones Tool Cabinets Portable Gramophones 

Tennis Rackets Cricket Bats Watches and Cameras 

The C.N. offers 125 valuable prizes to readers who can make their 
1 way round the Motherland by finding the answers to a few sets of 
clues. This week we give the coupon and clues for the fourth section of 
the journey. New readers wishing to enter can obtain the first three 
coupons by ordering the issues of the C.N. dated March 8 and 15. There 
is no entrance fee for this contest, and successful readers may choose the 
article they most desire from the attractive prizes described below. There 
will be two more sections of our journey, and when the tour is finished we 
shall tell our travellers where to send their coupons, which should be filled in 
with ink. The closing date will be Tuesday, April 15. 

The Prizes 

'P’ms 25' most successful readers will 
each be invited to choose between a 
handsome 5-valvc Portable Wireless Set, 
capable of receiving numerous home and 
foreign broadcast programmes, and a 
beautiful Cabinet Gramophone in mahog¬ 
any, both made by the well-known firm 
of Lissen. 

The hundred other prizes include 
tennis rackets and cricket bats made by 
Slazengers ; model launches driven by 
steam; the wonderful Hobbies tool 
cabinets ; Broadcast portable gramo¬ 
phones made by the Vocalion Gramo¬ 
phone Co. ; large Skisail monoplanes 
guaranteed to fly several hundred yards ; 
handsome g-carat gold wrist-watches for 
girls and silver watches with luminous 
dials for boys, both supplied by H. Samuel 
Ltd.; and Ensigri folding cameras. 

Seldom has such an attractive list of 
prizes been offered, and there is the 
additional advantage that successful Five-valve portable Llssenola wireless set 
readers are to be asked to choose which rea y or use 

they like best. Boys and girls will ,be The Rules 

proud to possess any of these articles, „ ' , r . r T . . 

which arc all of the highest quality! , pmC c S ° f L !5 s f} 0 ^ 

Please tell your friends about this offer. n Portable Wireless Sets or Cabinet 
J Gramophones will be awarded to t the 

twenty-five readers whose lists of stop¬ 
ping' places arc correct or most nearly 
so, according to the sealed list in the 
Editor's possession. The hundred other 
prizes will follow according to merit. 

The Editor reserves the right to 
divide the value of any of the prizes 
in the event of tics, and his 'decision 
in all matters affecting the contest 
will be final and legally binding. ■ 

Any number of attempts may be 
sent, but no reader over 18 is entitled to 
enter or assist . 

Only one name must be written in 
each numbered space, and no coupons 
containing corrections will be accepted. 

No responsibility can be undertaken 
for any delay or loss in the post or other¬ 
wise, and no correspondence will be 
entertained. Every entry must be on 
a complete set of coupons—1 to 6. 

Employees of the proprietors of the 
Children’s Newspaper cannot compete. 




iUssenola cabinet gramophone—Queen Anne 
Console model In mahogany 


C.N. TOUR OF THE MOTHERLAND 

Fourth Coupon 


25 Cotton-Spinning Centre 

25 . 

26 Silk Weaving 

26 ..., . 

27 Walled City 

27...... 

28 Explorer’s Birthplace 

28 ..,. 

29 Slate Business 

29 .... 

30 Footing Cader Idris 

30 ... 

31 Fragments of a Castle 

31 .*.... 

32 Three Choirs Festival 

32.■■........4 

THE TOWNS REFERRED TO 

IN THIS COUPON ARE AMONG THESE NAMES 


Square 25. Blackburn, Bolton, Bury, Orms- 
kirk, St. Helens. 

26. Burslem, Buxton, Castleton, Leek, 
Macclesfield, Stockport. 

27. Chester, Crewe, Middlewicli, North- 
wicli, Warrington. 

28. Denbigh, Flint, Holywell, Ruthin, St. 
Asaph. 


29. Bangor, Bethesda, Conway, Llanberis, 
Llandudno, Llanwrst. 

30. Barmouth, Dolgelly, Festinlog, Har¬ 
lech, Tremadoc. : 

31. Bishop’s Castle, Clun, Knighton, Llan- 
fair, Montgomery, Newtown. 

32. Bromyard, Hereford, Ledbury, Leo¬ 
minster, Newen t, Ross. 




“I don’t want a ticket” 

Dear C.N. Readers, .. , 

A little fellow, whose home was awfully 
poor, was offered a ticket for our free breakfast! He 
replied, “ I don’t want a ticket ’cos farver’s got work.” 
That was a great event ! So many fathers have no work 
down in East London. Because of that, children have 
to go hungry. 

One bitterly cold morning two young boys sat at break¬ 
fast, eating hungrily. Their father was , out of work. 
He’d been brought home in an ambulance. His legs were 
broken, his ribs were bruised. 

The whole family was kept 
from starvation by the 
Mission. 

Many boys and girls (who 
don’t live in Stepney) just 
walk downstairs to breakfast 
every morning. One little 
family of three walk over a 
mile to get their breakfast at 
the Mission. 

Here is a little sum for 
you. One breakfast costs 3d, 

How much does it cost to 
pay for the whole 2,000 ? 

That is the number wc give away every week during the 
winter. Now, here is another question. How many will 
you pay for to come as your guests to breakfast ?' Let 
the postman bring your answer soon, won’t you ? I am 
still on the look-out for his rat-tat with your gift. 

Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 

East End Mission, 

Commercial Road, London, E.l. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

Read by more whole families than 
any other magazine in the world 

The Only Magazine of Its Kind 

T HIS wonderful magazine is a monthly treasury of 
■ captivating articles, photographs from every part of 
the world, and exquisite pictures, ; - ■ • , ■ ■ 

Whatever your age it will delight you. : • Children love it 
and parents cannot lay the magazine aside without reading 
it from cover to cover, for it is unique in value and 
outlook. It deals with the things that matter in this 
world in a manner so simple that all can understand. 

It is edited by Arthur Mee, Editor of the C.N., and is 
the magazine which a Government Committee on 
Education declared to be excellent and beyond praise. 

MY MAGAZINE 

The Monthly Companion of the Children’s Newspaper 

April issue now on sale - - - ' - - Is. 
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THE SHADOW 


A Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


- CHAPTER 51 


Strategy 

A man in the stained and greasy overalls 
of a motor mechanic was advancing 
up the drive of the house in the trees. He 
walked with a limp; a. cloth cap covered his 
head, which he was bending above the small 
girlish figure in his arms. 

| Pic was carrying his burden with very 
great care. 

• The dark cloak which dropped over it 
did not drop far enough to conceal the 
frock and stockings and light shoes beneath ; 
the hood of the cloak fell down the back of 
the neck, and from temples to chin the face 
was swathed in lint bandages. Cotton wool 
was apparent under the bandages. Body 
and limbs hung helplessly in the man’s arms, 
h In front of the house the man halted an 
instant for breath. Then he pounded on the 
door, receiving no answer, and pounded 
again, and more loudly, till a tread re¬ 
sponded within. It stopped; it came onward; 
bolts rasped, a key creaked rustily ; the door 
opened a hand’s * breadth and a voice 
demanded : “ What is it ? ” 

• Thereupon the man in the greasy overalls 
half lifted from his burden a face which was 
singularly twisted and answered in a high- 
pitched and gasping voice. lie said : 
i “ I came from the garage back down the 
road, mister. There’s been a bad accident 
to a car, a lady and three men seriously 
liurt, and this lassie.” He gasped again, as 
one who is suffering from shock. “ A 
doctor’s attending the others, but they can’t 
he moved yet.” , 

There was movement in the passage 
beyond the door, and behind the man who 
Had opened it others grew visible. Muttering 
sounded. Then n new voice came, suave and 
smooth. 

.. ” Who told you,” it asked, “ to bring the 
injured girl here ? ” 

v “ The doctor,” answered the man in the 
overalls, as his foot slid forward between the 
door and the doorpost. “ He’s, coming along 
to attend to her.” 

> More muttering, altercation, dispute, 
in the passage. Then that smooth, suave 
whisper dominating the rest. 

“ We can’t refuse her. We must take her 
in,” it was urging. “ We should draw too 
much attention to ourselves by refusing.” 

“ Aye, Scharncr’s right.” 

“No. We don’t want a doctor’s nose here.” 
“ He’ll attend her and go. He’ll see no¬ 
thing, hoar nothing, guess nothing.” 

“ Then make yourselves scarce. lie 
needn’t find too many of us.” 

Almost instantly there was no one left 
in the passage except the one who had 
shown himself at the door. Ho stepped aside. 

” Bring her in, then 1 This way,” lie bade 
curtly, and, followed by the limping man 
with his burden, he mounted the staircase 
and entered an empty room. Pic pointed 
to a bed. “ Lay her there ! ” lie com¬ 
manded, but before the words had died away 
on his lips the helpless figure had slipped 
from its carrier’s arms, and he, the strange 
twist gone from his face, the limp from his 
feet, had sprung like a panther, had taken 
the man by the throat, was choking the 
breath from his lips. And all without sound. 

He was breathing when they flung him 
on the bed, but Guymer had choked the 
consciousness out ’ of his brain. They 
strapped his wrists together, fastened his 
ankles, and: “That’s one less to be 
reckoned with,” breathed Guymer. 

Peter was slipping out of his cloak and his 
frock, tearing the bandages which had 
served him so well from his face. Guymer 
nodded at him; 

“ Aye, you had fine nerve, young master. 
Listen if you can hear them moving below.” 

• So Peter tiptoed to the door and stood 
listening. But only the rise arid fall of low 
voices came from below. 

“I believe they are quarrelling again 
about admitting a doctor,” he said. 

Now Guymer had made himself ready, Ilis 
eyes danced gaily. To 'Peter’s surprise lie 
had stripped to his trousers and vest. 

“ I’m handier so in a scrap,” lie declared, 
with his chuckle. 

With which he bared his knife and tossed 
its slicatli from him. 

“ Now slip you round and find where 
they’re' keeping my master while I hold the 
head of the stairs against them,” he bade. 

But Peter exclaimed : " They’ll shoot at 
you, Gujmer. They’ll shoot you 1 ” 

“ Nay, they won’t dare to shoot with the 


doctor , due any moment. They wouldn t 
risk the noise of it nor the smell cither.” 
Pie chuckled again and more deeply. 
“ The doctor,” lie echoed. “ I wish them joy 
of ' the doctor ’ when he arrives.” 

A voice from below called : 

“ Marcos ! What’s keeping you, Marcos ? ” 
“Coming! Coming! I’m helping to make 
the girl comfortable.” 

Peter , started. Were those Guymer's 
tones or the other’s ? They could hardly 
bo the other’s, for he lay unconscious. And 
there grinned Guymer, proud as Punch of 
his mimicry. . 

“ If-my master is. on this landing you’ll 
pretty soon find him. If not, search the 
next one. When you find him release him.” 

- “Marcos! Make haste, man! It’s you 
who must let in the doctor.” 

“ Coming ! Coming ! ” 

. And Guymer stole forth to the stairhead. . 

CHAPTER 52 

The Last Toll 

Tt was the scoundrel with the arms and 
. hands like those of an ape who, after a 
third and more impatient call to their 
Marcos, came lumbering to the foot of the 
narrow staircase and there was met by a 
sight which staggered .his senses. But only 
for one instant. The next he recovered and 
with a ferocious expletive rushed on and up. 

Guymer let him come close. Their breath 
was in each other's face, the enormous 
arms were curving to break his back, when 
the knife flashed and the stairs shook from 
top to the bottom as all the huge bulk of 
the fellow went down with a crash. But 
Peter did not witness this, because at the 
moment lie was feverishly unloosing with 
penknife and teeth the cords of one for 
whom he had dared so much. 

Drumming heels had guided him to 
Colonel Grcvcl. lie was in a locked room, 
but Peter’s shoulder splintered the lock. 
No time for speech, save only a few hurried 
words while the prisoner was rubbing numbed 


J acko’s mother said she couldn’t 
imagine what he did with his 
pocket-money. “ Sixpence a week is a 
lot of money to waste,” slic said. 

” I don’t waste it,” declared Jacko, 
“ I buy really useful things sometimes. 
I bought a set of tools this morning.” 

” Well now, there's a good lad I ” 
exclaimed Mother Jacko. “ It must have 
taken a long time to save up all that.” 


“Oh, I haven’t paid for them yet,” 
said Jacko. “I thought you or Dad 
would lend me six shillings. I’ve got 
eightcenpencc toward it.” 

* “ Lend you the money ! ” cried his 
father, looking daggers. “ If you want 
money, my boy, you’ll have to earn it.” 

“ Plow can I ? ” complained Jacko. 
“ I can only do errands, and I couldn’t 
earn as much as that in a month.” 

“ I’ll Help you, Jacko dear,” said liis 
big sister Belinda. “ Mv garden 
wants weeding. I was going to hire 
a man, but if you’ll do it for me I'll 
give you the money instead.” 


limbs and muscles. Pic looked round the 
room for a weapon. 

There was nothing but a chair. 

“ It must serve,” lie cried, snatching it 
up, and was out and at Guymer’s side at 
the head of the stairs while their enemies 
were collecting below for a rush. 

So once more ^master and man stood 
shoulder to shoulder, and Peter, coming 
behind them, saw their hands meet. He 
heard Colonel Grevel utter to Guymer : 
“ Plow many ? ” He heard Guymer’s 
exultant chuckle. “ Three apiece, master 1 ” 
Jf the others had been hesitating to make 
vise of firearms for the reason which Guymer 
suspected there was one at least who 
hesitated no longer. The bullet flew past 
Colonel Grovel's head, another one followed, 
flicking a cloud of white plaster off the wall, 
and Peter, darting forward, saw Scharner, 
his eyes narrowed and his arm steadied on 
the stair-rail to make sure oE his third shot. 
Simultaneously, and before the revolver 
could crack Jor that third fatal shot, 
Peter had hurled himself bodily over the 
banisters, indifferent to consequences arid 
the furious swarm in the hall so long as he 
could square his account with the traitor, 
Full upon Scharncr’s shoulders he flung 
himself. The violence of the shock drove 
the man to his knees. He was staggering 
back to his feet when the sound of insistent 
knocking came on the door. 

Scharner gasped a warning to his accom¬ 
plices who were pressing hard on the two 
at the head of the stairs. 

“It’s that doctor ! ” he gasped. “ Draw 
off, and keep still while I tell him some¬ 
thing or other to send him away.” 

One shouted, “ Is the door fast ? ” *• 

“ Yes, fast. I'll speak through a window.” 
But, as Scharner was darting into the 
side-room for this, Peter had reached the 
door and drawn back the bolts. So it came 
about that the tali man who stood on the 
steps, with a doctor’s black bag in one hand, 
a long cane in the other, strode in, and, 
throwing the bag from him with a great cry, 
took the long cane in both his hands, passed 
one hand swiftly down it, when, behold! 
he had drawn the sheath off and the cane 
was a sword. 


“ How much ? ” inquired Jacko, 

“ Four shillings,” said Belinda. 

• “ Make it five,” bargained Jacko, 
“ and I’ll come.” 

Belinda didn’t' make it five, but 
Jacko went all the same. He rushed off 
there and then, and when his sister 
got home she found the new gardener 
already hard at work.' 

He worked like a Trojan all the 


morning. Belinda could see him from 
the kitchen window. But whatever 
did he want with a bonfire ? 

“Wliat are you burning, Jacko?” 
she called out. ' . 

“ A lot. of rubbish I’ve dug up in 
the flower-beds,” replied Jacko airily. 

The horrid truth came to her in a 
flash. “ I hope you haven’t dug npf 
my spring bulbs ! ” she exclaimed. 

But lie hail ! Poor Belinda—after all 
her care ! 

No one was sorry for Jacko. They 
thought he deserved all he got, and that 
certainly didn’t include the four shillings. 


And then in a voice like a trumpet he 
called to his friends, and leaped up the . 
staircase, his naked blade flashing terribly. 
The men on the stairs turned startled eyes : 
panic seized them, they huddled, but rallied 
since nothing but courage could save them, 
the courage of such cornered rats as they 
were. In a raving mass they carried the stairs. 

For Guymer had been borne down by 
weight of numbers, and the Seventh Swords¬ 
man, with naught but a splintered chair, 
was breathing painfully as he shielded the 
prostrate body. “ My knife, master ! ” 
It was the wounded man’s fluttering whisper. 
But the Seventh Swordsman threw his chair 
in !his enemies’ faces. “ There’s a sword 
behind you,” he cried, “ which bites deep 
and fast ! ” And, crying this, he fell on them 
with his bare hands and pressed them back, 
stair after stair, to that long sword below. 

And thus it was that the Swordsmen, took 
their last toll. 

A thankful party assembled at Falcon’s 
Flight next evening, and sat on the terrace 
while the shadows were lengthening. There 
was Charity, none the worse for her mis¬ 
adventure, a little silent, with her hand in 
her father’s. There was Mrs. Grcvcl, 
silent, too, but composed. There was 
Major Chris, his gaze scarcely stirring from 
Peter. There was Abbot hovering happily 
in the background. And on a tall oak chair, 
as on some throne of honour, a great, gaunt 
man sat upright, his face seamed with scars. 

He was speaking. He said, “My ruse was 
our only real chance. We could never 
have carried that house by storm with eight 
desperate men in it, who would have shot 
us down through the windows, and would 
have taken your lifo at once, Grevel, had we 
tried. And wc couldn’t have raised the 
counfry and called the police in. Wc had 
agreed, I think, that this was our affair.” 

“ Yes,” Colonel Grevel breathed earnestly. 
“ What has become of them ? ” 

“ They've got away with their lives, but 
that's about all,” Don Rafael replied. “ I 
had left three trussed up in the shed with the 
Mandevcrell woman, but when I went to 
release them I found they had gone. Maybe 
Scharner found them and loosed them. 
You know he’s got clean away ? ” 

He escaped through a window while 
you fought on the stairs.” 

And the other men in the house ? 
asked Charity, shuddering. 

“ I went to the house this morning. 
It was empty. They’ve carried their 
wounded off,” said Don Rafael. 

There was silence. A bat went fluttering 
past on its quest, the fragrance of the roses 
scented the dusk.- Then the voice of Major 
Chris from the stillness : 

“: Grcvcl, how did you know where yen 
had to surrender yourself ? For you hadn’t 
discovered their house, had you ? ” 

No,” he said, “ I had no idea where 
they hid themselves. But that night when 
thJy surprised me upon the moor, arid v all 
but had me, they surprised me at the 
Tor Stone. I broke away from them. Then 
they called out that I’cl come one day to 
their bidding, ' and, mark, when we bid you 
you’ll come to the Tor Stone,’ they called.” 

But, sir, they changed their minds and 
came after you ! ” Peter said. 

“ Yes, for I was spent. After breaking 
away I collapsed and they came upon 
me.; It was Providence and Guymer that 
saved me that night ? ” 

1 “I Guymer ! ” 

“ He was on the moor and held them off 
for a while.” 

“| And so you went to the Tor Stone the 
night before last ? ” 

“Yes, Chris. And they took me from 
there into Laxham.” 

Charity’s hand was very fast in her 
father’s. “The.falcon didn’t fly in vain 
this, time,” she whispered. 

But Don Rafael had caught the whisper. 

“ Grcvcl,” ho said, while Peter’s mind 
went back to wicker-work cages, “ I’ve 
got do confess that the falcons were flown 
by myself. ‘ I hadn’t forgotten your family 
legend, which you told me in South America, 
and; so when I couldn’t find you at home 
with my warning I tried that way of caution¬ 
ing you. Do you forgive me ? ” 

Before Colonel Grcvcl could answer a 
figure came striding—a squat, staunch, 
figure with an arm in a sling. It was 
Guymer. He said, “ I have brought a 
paper from Torridge. There’s news ! ” 
Ilis voice uplifted. “ The Dictator is dead ! 
He died from a stroke, and our friends have 
expelled liis son. The government has 
been bestowed on Hernandez.” 

; * ■ THE END 



JACKO DOES A DAY’S WORK 
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An Outstanding 

Success 

THE CONC 0 SE 



Edited by J. A. Hammerton. Complete in One Volume of 52 Weekly Parts. 

:. . .. 55 .- n .- ~ - a ■ .s 

THE WORLD BETWEEN TWO COVERS 

The very latest Encyclopedia for a Penny a day 

D EADERS have been quick to appreciate 
^ the value of this handy new edition of 
the Universal Encyclopedia, in which all 
the salient facts on every subject under the 
sun have been brought within the compass 
of a single volume. 

The demand has been enormous. The idea 
of binding up each weekly part, at home in 
the new self-binder, full particulars of Which 
appear in the early parts, has also proved a 
big success. Are you subscribing to the 
Concise Encyclopedia? If not, you can start 
to-day. This splendid book will cost you 
6d. a week only—its value is inestimable. 

Bind As You Buy 

Watch Your 
Volume Grow 

Paris 1 4© 5 

Now on Sale 

A New Part Every 
Tuesday 



PER PART 

This picture is a small reproduction 
of the “Concise*’ hound in the 
Special Binding Case — 52 Parts 
complete in One Volume. 
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The Paper for the Boy of 
to-day. 

MODERN 

Buy a copy 
TO-DA Y! 


dEEMAfyOO 
PISTOL O/. 


BOY 2d. 


Perfect Automatic Pea PKEE 

Pistol. Fine heavy black model. Patent 
breech feed. Fires 20 peas with one loading. 

Long range, Accuracy guaranteed. Am¬ 
munition supplied. Colonial postage 9d. extra. 

17-Shot “ WILD WEST ” Pea Pistol, 1/- Post Free. 
Norwoods (Dept.C.N.), 16, Cullum St„ London, E.C.3 



f^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i jib. 5/6, 
3 lbs. 10/0. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc. 
White, etc., 3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 3/4J to 27/11 per 
yd. Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY Go yEzItfS’ REPUTATION . 


EGERTON 
BURNETTS, 
,N.C. Dept, 



Wellington, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON, VALUE 3d, 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.O.4. By return you will reeeivo a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. FEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium, or Broad),.usually 10/6. Fleet prico 4/*, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model,2/- extra. 



How you can help . 
your Mother I 

Do all you can to grow strong and healthy — that is 
the best way to help Mother* And the best way to grow 
strong and healthy is to eat “FORCE” and milk every day. 

“Force” is the wonderful food made from whole wheat 
that builds up strength and energy. 

Try it for yourself by sending the coupon below to 
“Sunny Jim” for a free sample of “Force.” He will 
also send you, entirely free, an exciting game for you 
to play with your friends. 


Lb 



ram 



FREE! 


EMPIRE PRODUCE-MADE IN CANADA 

it’s wheat—flaked 


SUNNY JIM WILL SEND YOU A GAME AND A SAMPLE 
OF M FORCE,” if you fill in your name and address below and 
send this coupon to " SUNNY JIM,” Dept. L, 
c/oA. C. FINCKEN & CO., 197, GT. PORTLAND ST. tJ LONDON, Wl 

Your Name. 


Your Address...... 

(This offer applies to GT. BRITAIN and NORTHERN IRELAND ONLY) 


Furnish your Library with 

“LIBRACO” PORTABLE SHELVING. 

It grows with your needs — 

adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and can 
be added to at any future time. 

All parts are standardised, and 
will fit on, no matter when pur¬ 
chased. It is economical, durable, 
perfectly rigid, and of handsome 
appearance. 

The shelving is packed flat, but 
can readily be erected without 
exertion or technical skill; In 
Deal or Oak, Portable and Ex 
tensible. Fitted with adjustable 
shelves. 



Illustrated List No. 26 on Application. 

LLBJBACO 

EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 

62.Cai\i\oi\ SH London 



| A Beautijully Finished 

1 OAK BOOKCASE 

J Strong, rigid and service- 
I able, with 4 bookshelves 
I and polished top. 3 ft. 9 in. I 
[ high, aft. 9 in, wide. QC/ 1 
j Carriage Paid. "j 
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The Children’s Newspaper- 
will be delivered every week 
at' any house in the world 
for 1 is. a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. a year. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

How Far ? 

y\T ten o’clock one morning Tom 
left his home to reach a town 
twenty miles away. After/walking 
six miles at a speed of three miles 
an hour he borrowed a bicycle and 
cycled for an hour. He was then 
unlucky enough to puncture a 
tyre, and finished his journey by 
pushing the bicycle at two miles 
an hour. 

His reached his destination at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. How 
lar did he cycle ? Answer next week 

Is Your Name Jupp ? 

'pins name, like Chubb, is really 
derived from the old Bible 
name of Job, and no doubt an 
ancestor of those bearing the name 
today had Job for his ChVistian 
name. In some cases the descend¬ 
ants are named Jobson after the 
son of their ancestor Job. 


Ici On Parle Fran pais 



L’avant La boite Lo frein 


J’tftais posts a l’avant du navire. 
II n’y a rien dans cette'boite. . ‘ 

Le bracelet se portc au poignet. 

The Pipistrelle 

Qnc of the commonest of bats in 
Britain, the pipistrelle, be¬ 
gins to come out of its winter 
hibernation in the middle of 
March, and may frequently be 
seen flying in the dusk in the 
neighbourhood of old' buildings, 
barns, and so on. It flies with 
swift movements and sudden 
twists, turns, and swoops. 

If there arc no houses near, the 
pipistrelle usually shelters in clefts 
and crannies of rock, but does not 
frequent trees. Gnats are its 
favourite food. 

A Few Authors 

F-low ave gi ycu six definitions 
• which indicate the names of 
six well-known authors. Can you 
name them ? 

A meadow. Strong. A head 
covering. Seek. A young sheep. 
Erections which span rivers. 

Answer next week 

Sayings Shakespeare Made 
Smooth runs the water where the 
brook is deep. 

Henry V /, Part 2, Hi i 
Life’s but a walking shadow. 

Macbeth , v 5 
The undiscovered country from 
whose bourn no traveller returns. 

Hamlet f in i 
Thy head is as full of quarrels 
as an egg is full of meat 

Romeo and Juliet , Hi I 
We cannot all he masters. 

Othello , i i 


Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Jupiter is in 
the South- 
West and 
Neptune is in 
the South. Our 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen,look¬ 
ing South at 8 a.ni. on March 25 . 

Diagonal Acrostic 
JTill in the letters to make the 
words described. When this 
has been done correctly the 
central diagonal line, represented 
by noughts, will form the name of 


a precious stone. 

0******* 

A kind of clover 


Rover 

**Q***** 

Burst 


Condense 

****0*** 

Smashing 

*****0** 

Piety 

****** 0* 

Riches 

*******0 

Counter-poison 


Answer next « 


Quite Correct 

What never can stand on the 
floor 

Although it possesses three feet ? 

It never goes walking, what’s more, 
Nor trotting along down the street; 
And yet it does not seem to mind— 
For tis a yard measure, you’ll find! 


Buried Animal 

JTind the missing words in the 
following well-known verse 
and take one letter from each in 
turn to make the name of an 
animal with a long neck. 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on - o’er vales 

and- 

When all at once I saw a-• 

—- host of golden-- 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
—— and dancing in the- 

! Anstver next week 

A Tongue-Twister 
PJcre is my left hand and here 
is my right. If I lose my 
left hand my right hand is left, 
but the only one left is the right. 
If I aril left with my right hand 
because my left hand has gone it 
is true that I am left with my 
right, and T can write with my 
right because it is left. 

Facts About Air 

Piie pressure of air on the sur¬ 
face of the Earth is 14$ 
pounds to the square inch, A 
cubic metre of dry air at 32 degrees 
Fahrenheit weighs 2*81 pounds A 
man breathes about ten thousand 
litres or 17,600 pints of air a day. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Jack Goes Shopping Riddle in Rhymo 
2 s. 8 d. A pair of hands. 

A Word Sum in Pictures 
BELL + ANT - TABLE + 
SING + SAD-SAND - SLING. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Forgotten But Remembered 
Jt was the absent-minded pro¬ 
fessor speaking again. 

“ Horrors! ” said he as he 
raised his hand to shut his um¬ 
brella when the rain stopped. 
“ This reminds me that I’ve left 
my umbrella in the train.” 

Correct 

"piE young lady expressed her in¬ 
terest in all things electrical. 

“ Well, how long is a short- 
circuit ? ” she asked. 

u As Jong as it is short,” ex¬ 
claimed her younger brother, who 
overheard her remark. 

The Two Ways 

Motorist: How far is it' to 
Slocombe ? 

Pedestrian: About 24,999 
miles the way you are going; 
about one mile if you turn round. 


The Slimming Craze 



When the Whale brought home 
sprats for their tea 
Mrs. Whale shed a tear, as you see, 
And exclaimed, greatly vexed, 

“ You’ll be slimming us next— 
What’s a sprat as a diet for me ? ” 

A Misfit 

■ A PLAYWRIGHT met a critic. 

“ I see from your criticism 
that you do not- think the title 
fits my play,” said the playwright. 
“ Quite right,” was the reply. 

“ But, I thought it an excellent 
title,” protested the writer. 

“ So do I,” said the critic. 
“ But why spoil it ? ” 

Regular Practice 

Mr. Smith : They tell me your 
daughter is very fond of music. 
Mr. Jones: Well, yes. She’s 
usually found at the piano when 
her mother is washing the dishes. 

A Great Improvement 
A golfer was paying one of his 
infrequent visits to a well- 
known course. 

When halfway round he asked the 
caddie if any improvement could 
be seen since last he was there. 

" Yes, sir,” said the caddie. 
“ Your clubs have been polished 
up, haven’t they ? ” 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 



Reading Across. 1. . Impoverished. . 4, Article of furniture. 
8 . Norse god. 11. Engine. 13. Angry. 15. Territorial Army.* 
17. A mental feeling, 19. Myself. 20. A tree. 22. Compass point* 
23. Wanderer. 25. Doctor of Laws.* 26. Chemical symbol for sodium. 
28. That is.* 29. Unit 30. Thus. 31. Scattering. 35' Anno Domini,* 

36. Country of the Near East. 38. Lubricating, 40. To a large extent. 
41. Desert dwellers. 42. Writer of verse. 

Reading Down. 1. Part of a flower. 2. Order of Merit.* 3. A 
flower. 4. A weight. 5. Crafts. 6. Citrous fruit. 7. Before. 8. Name 
of four German kings. 9. French for of. 10. Required. 12. Popular 
game. 14. Toughen. 16. Sloping. 18. Island. 19. Contrive. 21. 
Paid.* 24. Medical officer.* 27. Continent. 28. River Thames at 
Oxford. 31. Arid.' 32. Equality, 33. Steal. 34. Part of the mouth. 

37. Erbium.* 39. Negative answer. 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME '« • ® «i A PUPPY ON TRIAL 


I t had been arranged that the 
pup was to come on trial. 
Aunt Sara was not at all 
sure that her nerves would 
stand it. She could deal with 
the twins while their parents 
were in India, but a wild 
young puppy—that was a 
different question. 

She had never had a puppy. 
Did they all carry your shoes 
on to the lawn ? Must a pup 
be naughty all day long ?' 

” Why, no,” said Tim eag¬ 
erly as they drove over to 
the kennels to fetch the 
spaniel which liis father had 
chosen. ” I expect Robert 
will be as good as gold.” 

“ An angel,” murmured 
Tessy, the other twin. 

” Wc shall sec,” said Aunt 
Sara rather grimly. 


The ladies who kept the 
kennels were particularly nice 
and jolly. They had about 



“ It’s a little beauty ! ” 


twenty different kinds of 
dogs in their yard, all quite 
happy, and when Aunt-Sara 
asked, " Is the pup that Mr. 
Humbert selected a really 


good one ? ” they both said 
together, " Topping! ” 

“ You see, when the child¬ 
ren arc out at school I shall 
be in charge,” Aunt Sara 
explained in a worried voice. 
*! I really think it may be too 
much for me. Where is it ? ” 
By this time Tim and Tessy 
had grown very sad indeed. 
They had remembered the 
argument that had taken 
place over the pup’s coming., 
They remembered how their 
Daddy had said, “You arc 
not to be disappointed, twins,' 
if your aunt decides against 
it. I ought, perhaps, to have 
asked her first, I, had no 
idea she would feed it'such a 
heavy responsibility” 1 

“ My nerves are hot very 
strong this year,”‘Aunt Sara 


murmured, as they all walked 
over to a kennel in the corner 
of the yard. “I am afraid 
I rather dread the yapping 
and the jumping up-” 

" Here it is ! ” announced 
one of the ladies proudly. 

“ It ” was not yapping, nor 
jumping, but peacefully curled 
on the straw, fast asleep, 
lay a small golden thing with 
beautiful silky ears. 

Tim caught his breath as 
he looked at it. Tessy shook 
all over. To have to give 
that darling up ! 

■ Then Aunt Sara spoke, and 
all was well. She saw what 
they saw. ‘ ; 

• '' ? Why, it’s a lit tie beauty, * ’ 
she said. “ A real little beauty! 
I had no idea it would look 
like that. Wc must have it/ 


For 

your 

throat 


The ‘Allenburys’Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
are manufactured from 
pure glycerine and the 
fresh juice of choice ripe 
black currants by a special 
process which conserves 
the full value and flavour 
of the fruit. They have 
a demulcent and mildly 
astringent effect, most 
useful in allaying simple 
irritations of the throat. 
They dissolve slowly and 
uniformly, and have a 
delicious, slightly acidu* 
lous flavour which is most 
refreshing. 



Henburys 

PASTILLES 


Glycerine & 
Brick Currant 


mute 

Y 3 Per Box 



Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair: 

Said Simple Simon to the 
pieman: 

“ Let me taste your ware. 

** Your pies 1 love all food 
above, 

When eaten with HP .—- 
A sauce so nice that’s made 
of spice 

And fruits from o'er the 

i tt ■ - 

sea. 


Ask your Grocer for H.P.—the nicest 
Sauce of any. 
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